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Lovers of the Fourth of July will enjoy Dr. Ben- 
son J. Lossing’s fresh reminiscence of the original 
“ Day we Celebrate,” which finds its timely place in 
our columns this week. 


Professor Bernhardt Weiss, of the University of 
Berlin, is best known to American scholars as the 
author of Das Leben Jesu (The Life of Jesus), a work 
which perhaps more effectually than any other meets 
the rationalists on their own ground, in defense of 
the divine nature and authority of Jesus Christ, 
His fresh contribution in the line of his special labors, 
as given on another page—The Throne of David: A 
Messianic Study—will have an interest to others of 
our readers than those who are already familiar with 
his writings. 


Any superintendent can have almost anything that 
he wants to have, in his Sunday-school. He does 
have whatever he feels must be there; or if it isn’t 
there already, heis working for that as for dear life, and 
it will be there before long. The superintendent who 
is sure he can’t live without a teachers’-meeting, has 
a teachers’-meeting ; or, at all events, he is arranging 
to have one, and if -he lives he will have one. So it 
is in the matter of punctuality of teachers or scholars, 
of good order, of good singing, of studiousness, or of 





anything else that in his opinion is essential to a good 
Sunday-school. 


Tenderness is more commonly found with strength 
than with weakness. It is the accompaniment of a 
positive character, rather than of a passive one. He 
who can be aroused to an intensity of purpose, and 
will strike vigorous blows against the wrong, can also 
bend himself to a loving ministry to the weak, and 
will let his heart go out in full sympathy with the 
sorrowing. But he who is always on one plane of 
gentle feeling, neither rises up above that plane at the 
call of a great emergency, nor stoops below it at the 
call of a special need. Again this truth is voiced in a 
poetic tribute to Charles Reade: 

“ Rupert of letters! Stilled that fiery tongue, 

As trenchant as the trooper’s steel! And yet 
No passion-dainty poet ever sung 
Whose heart was tenderer.” 
There is comfort in this thought to those who find 
themselves swayed by strong feelings in. combat with 
evil; yet who would fain be loving and gentle in their 
regard for those who are in need of tenderness. 


The world does not advertise all its wants. Few 
of the thousands of young people who, at this Com- 
mencement season of the institutions of learning, 
complete their studies, have received public notifica- 
tion that they are specially needed anywhere. Most 
of them might apparently remain for a post-graduate 
course without being seriously disturbed by the clamor 
for their services in any particular field. Yet their 
help is wanted, though many of them are discour- 
agingly certain that itisnot. There are positions wait- 
ing for them, the futile efforts of teachers’ agencies to 
find such places to the contrary notwithstanding. To 


‘avoid a rush of applicants, the world does not adver- 


tise its wants, but those wants exist, and are, indeed, 
very pressing and very real. Among other things, it 
wants young men who are men enough to search out 
their places ; it wants young women of sufficient self- 
reliance to bear the disappointment of not securing 
the first position for which they apply; most of all, 
it wants character, and it very wisely declines to 
accept a college or school diploma as conclusive evi- 
dence of that. Their equipment is incomplete who 
have no more than youth and education to recommend 
them. Only the resolute and Christian young worker 
can have all the essentials of success. He will not 
be of those who, for the next generation, will be 
sitting around in the world’s intellivence offices, wait- 
ing, and grumbling, and with nothing to do. 


Our readers are aware that we have emphasized 
the inherent evil of simulation, as the essence of an 


actor’s profession ; that we have uamed, as the chief 


objection to the theatre, the fact that an actor must 
devote his best energies to assuming another person- 
ality than his own; and that such unselfing of one’s 
self tends to the breaking down of one’s highest indi- 


viduality. A striking incidental proof of this truth is | 


given in the intelligent testimony of the distinguished 
traveler, Arminius Vambery, who journeyed through 
various Oriental countries under the guise of an 
Oriental. In his story as recently given anew in 
English, he says of the effect on one’s self of such a 
life of simulation as he led so successfully: “ That 
double-facedness in which a man lives, thoroughly 


aware of his real nature in spite of his outward dis- 
guise, cannot be maintained very long with impunity. 
The constant concealment of his real sentiments, the 
absorbing work of his assimilation, to the utmost, of 
elements quite foreign, produce their slow and silent, 
but sure effect, in altering the man himself, in course 
of time, whether he wishes it or no. In vain does the 
disguised traveler inwardly rebel against the: influ- 
ences and impressions which are wearing away his 
real self. The impressions of the past lose more and 
more their hold on him until they fade away, leaving 
the traveler hopelessly struggling in the toils of his 
own fiction, and the role he had assumed soon 
becomes second nature to him.” The fact that Vam- 
bery recognized so clearly the tendency of his life of 
simulation, was a help to him in his recovery of his 
real self. The fact that many an actor does not per- 
ceive the tendency of his life of simulation stands in 
the way of his ever recovering his real self. He 
remains an unconscious actor to the end. 





HOW TO SECURE YOUR SCHOLARS’ 
CO-WORK IN LESSON-TEACHING. 


A man may preach, whether men will hear or will 
forbear. Noman can teach, unless some one else learns, 
“Teaching is a two-fold work. It not only involves one 
person to teach and at least one other person to be 
taught; but it involves the co-operation of teacher 
and taught to a common end. How to secure the 
co-work of a scholar in the line of the teacher’s 
endeavor, becomes, therefore, an item of knowledge 
absolutely essential to the teacher’s success; for with- 
out this knowledge all other knowledge is in vain to 
a teacher as a teacher. Unless the teacher can have 
his scholar’s co-work, the best “ teacher” in the world 
can never be a teacher. 

The first requisite to securing the co-work of your 
scholars, is to bring yourself down to their level. You 
probably are above their level to begin with. You 
ought to be so. But, if you and they are to co-work 
to advantage, you and they must get together in some 
way. They areas yet unable to rise to your level. 
You ought to be able to stoup to theirs. This you 
can do without losing your own vantage-ground. 

A baby boy was backward in saying his first words. 
One after another of the family tried in vain to teach 
him to say “ Mamma,” or “ Papa.” He could just roll 
his little tongue and make a few simple sounds, like 
“ Daddle, daddle.” His repeated failures to do more 
than this discouraged his parents and several of his 
older sisters, and had the effect of disheartening him in 
his efforts. He saw that he disappointed his would-be 
teachers, and it grieved him; but how to do better he 
didn’t see. A little sister, next older than himself, 
herself not yet four years old, saw the trouble, and in 
'sympathy with her little brother, put herself down 

| along side of him on the floor, to see what she could 
|doasateacher. “Charley,” she began, “say ‘ Daddle, 
daddle.’” Charley at once responded with “ Daddle, 
daddle.” “That’s right, Charley,” she said. “That’s 
a good boy:” Then, in triumph, she called to her 
mamma: “Mamma, see here, I can make Charley 
talk.” And she put him through his lesson success- 
fully. Her hearty approval gave her little scholar 
cheer. He was no longer disheartened. He was 
ready to try a new lesson now. And that was the 
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beginning of his success in learning. As soon as a 
teacher came down to his level, he was ready to be 
helped to a higher plane. Co-work on his part was 
impossible until then. 

It has often been said, that the more a teacher 
knows, the harder it is for him to teach; and it has 
been found, as a practical matter, that young persons 
are commonly more successful as teachers, than are 
older persons, The underlying reason for this seeming 
advantage of the younger and the poorer informed, 
over the maturer and the well-instructed, is in the 
greater readiness with which the younger teacher 
apprehends and conforms himself to his scholars’ level 
of intelligence; and in the liability of the man of 
learning to fail of recognizing and bridging the 
gap between his scholar and himself, as preliminary 
to the proper co-work of teacher and scholar. The 
best informed man could teach much better than one 
having less knowledge, if only he would ascertain and 
bring himself down to his scholars’ level of thought 
and attainment to begin with. Unless he does this, 
the more he knows the less he can teach. 


It is not always easy for a teacher to ascertain a 
scholar’s level. That may itself require careful study. 
But there is no safe and sure progress in teaching 
until that knowledge has been gained. In the 
writer’s city mission school, some years ago, a teacher 
asked question after question, of a new little scholar, 
without ever getting asatisfactory answer. He didn’t 
know who made him, or who was the first man, or 
who built the ark, or who was cast into the lion’s den, 
or any other item of the elementary information which 
was then made the object of Sunday-school pursuit. 
At last the teacher asked in despair, “ Why, my boy, 
what do you know?” And the discouraged face 


brightened up, as the little fellow answered cheerily, 


“ T know the head from the tail ofacent.” Then for the 
first time the teacher knew what that boy’s level was. 
Brought up in the crowded streets along the river’s 
bank, he had watched the older boys pitching pennies, 
and he was not a little proud to have already learned 
the difference between the “head” and the “ tail” 
of acent. And that was a good starting point, for a 
wise teacher who could come down to a scholar’s 
level. It were easy then to take a penny, and show 
its two sides, and ask and talk about the difference. 
Then could come the story of Jesus finding a lesson 
on the “ head” of a penny; and other Bible stories 
about a penny could follow, as a basis of further 
co-work in the teaching process. Finding a scholar’s 
level in order to get down to it, is quite as important 
a matter to a teacher as any other result of his study. 
And when that level is found, it is the teacher’s duty 
te make his starting point there. That is the only 
hopeful spot on earth for him—as a teacher. 


When you and your scholars are fairly on the 
same plane, you must see to it that they are famil- 
iarly at ease with you. It is met enough for a 
stranger to get down on the floor alongside of a little 
child. There will be shyness on the child’s part 
until acquaintance is made with the new-comer, 
and until sympathy and confidence bring ease and 
familiarity on both sides. When these are secured, 
the child will be ready enough to do his share of the 
talking. Children love to talk. They love to tell 
what they know. They love to ask questions, also. 
A child has been characterized, not inaptly, as “ an 
animated interrogation point.” Once get a child to 
feel free with you, and he will talk with you as he 
would with his parents or his playmates. If you can 
get no word from a child in a Sunday-school class, the 
troubie is not with the child alone. It is in your 
relations \ th that child. There is some obstacle 
between that child and yourself; some hindrance to 
his perfect freedom with you. That hindrance you 
must set yourself to discover and remove, if you would 
secure his co-work with you in the teaching process. 

A good teacher had in her Sunday-school class one 
shy little child, who for a long time could never be 
drawn out to take any part in the lesson exercises, 
But, one Sunday, as the teacher was speaking famil- 
iarly with her scholars, this little child burst out most 


unexpectedly with the announcement: “I went to 
the circus yesterday.” The teacher wisely saw and 
improved her opportunity. Had she checked that 
child for that interruption, as she might have checked 
another scholar, the shy little one would have felt. the 
rebuke, and have drawn herself back into her own 
timid self once more. “Did you?” asked the kind 
teacher, in evident and hearty appreciativeness. “And 
what did you see there?” Full of this new episode 
in her commonplace life, the interested child, at her 
ease all of a sudden, started off with the story of the 
sights she saw at the circus. Watching the play of 
the little one’s mind, the teacher went alongside of 
the scholar until she had a fair hold of her sympathy 
and attention, and then she adroitly turned the 
scholar’s mind on to a thought somewhat nearer the 
subject of the lesson for the day. That scholar, thus 
put at her ease with her teacher, never shut herself 
away from that teacher again. 


It is easier for some teachers to put themselves on 
familiar terms with their scholars, than it is for other 
teachers. It is easier to bring some scholars to a 
pleasant familiarity with their teacher, than it is to 
secure the same result with other scholars. But 
whatever difficulty there may be, on the part of either 
teacher or scholar, this freedom of familiarity must be 
secured as an essential preliminary to co-work in the 
teaching process. 


And when you have brought yourself down to the 
plane of your scholars, and are familiarly at ease 
with them, then set them at something which they 
can do, in the line of co-work with you. It is not 
enough to tell them in advance to “ study the lesson.” 
That phrase means much or little, according as it is 
intended by the teacher, or as it is understood by the 
scholar. Possibly, you know what you mean when 
you use it. Probably, you do not. The chief cause 
of the common complaint that scholars do not study 
their Sunday-school lesson, rests in the fact that the 
scholars do not know what is meant by studying that 
lesson, and that the teacher has no better defined idea 
on that point than the scholars have. Is it memo- 
rizing the text, that you mean? Is it fastening in 
memory the “title,” “topic,” and “golden text” of 
the lesson? Is it finding the answers to the questions 
in the lesson-help? Is it looking up the connection 
of this lesson with other portions of the Bible? Is it 
searching into the principles involved in the state- 
ments of the text, and considering their applications 
to life and conduct? It might be any one of these, 
or of half a dozen other ways of studying, that you 
are thinking of, or that suggest themselves to the 
scholars. It is not enough to leave the subject in 
this vagueness. 

If, however, you point out toa child some one thing 
that he can do in the study line, and ask him to do 
that, he knows what is wanted of him, and he is quite 
likely to be ready and glad to attend to it accordingly. 
Children love to be helpful and to show that they are 
bright. Their brightness and their helpfulness can be 
quickened and made available by the wise notice and 
direction of a Sunday-school teacher. There are 
many who remember the gain in interest to the young 
scholars of a generation ago, through the intro- 
duction, into the homes and the common schools, of 
Gallaudet’s Picture Defining and Reading Book. 
Each section of that book started out with a picture. 
Underneath this was a series of simple words, indi- 
cating objects to be seen in the picture. The child 
was to point out those objects, as he read those words, 
or as his teacher called them to him. For example: 
“ An old man.” “ A black hat.” “Small sticks.” “A 
short pipe.” “A lively dog.” “A small house.” 
“One door.” “ Dark clouds.” “A tree.” Each of 
these objects was looked up and pointed out, by the 
child, in the one picture which included them all, as 
that object was called for by the text. The child was 
thus kept attentive and active throughout. The work 
assigned to him was a work within his capacity, and 
he was led along in it pleasantly When the words 
and their meaning, and their connection with that 





picture, were thus fixed in his mind by his own co- 
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work with the teacher, the child was ready to take 
another step, in following a brief story in which these 
words formed an important part. This method of 
securing a scholar’s co-work in lesson study is 
equally applicable to Bible teaching. 

Take, for illustration, the lesson on “ Gehazi the 
Leper,” from 2 Kings 5: 20-27. In an effort to 
secure the co-work of scholars who have been back- 
ward in taking part in the lesson exercise, the teacher 
might begin with calling the attention of the class to 
the first verse of the lesson (v. 20): “ But Gehazi, the 
servant of Elisha the man of God, said, Behold my 
master hath spared Naaman this Syrian, in not 
receiving at his hands that which he brought ; but as 
the Lord liveth, I will run after him, and take some 
what of him.” “Three men are named in this verse, 
and each one of the three is described. Name the 
first man; the second; thethird.” “Now notice, one 
thing that had been done; one thing that had not 
been done ; two things that were going to be done. 
What was the thing that had been done? What 
was the thing that had not been done? What were 
the two things that were going to be done?” Very 
simple questions, these are; but they are all the 
more likely to be responded to because they are so 
simple; and they demand attention, and quicken 
interest, on the part of the scholars. From such ques- 
tions, which can be asked about almost any verse in 
the lesson, it is easy to go on step by step, carrying 
the scholars with you in co-work, until the main teach- 
ings and applications of the lesson are brought out in 
the scholars’ answers to the teacher’s well-considered 
questions. When it comes to the teachings and appli- 
cations of the lesson, the scholars can be led on, by 
specific questions, to see and to say, that the sins of 
Gehazi included his parleying with evil, his deciding 
to do wrong, his starting out on a bad mission, his 
lying, his misrepresenting his master, his obtaining 
money on false pretences, his embezzling trust 
funds, his adding lie to lie; and that in his sinning 
he risked his own soul, he endangered the faith of 
Naaman, he betrayed the confidence of his master, 
and he dishonored the cause of God. While the 
beginning of such specific questioning is very simple, 
it can be carried on indefinitely in the direction of 
thorough and exhaustive lesson-study. Some of the 
points to be questioned about can be assigned to the 
scholars a week w advance; others of them can be 
taken up for the first time in the class at the hour 
of lesson study. 

In one way or another, any scholar and every 
scholar can be brought to a part in co-work with the 
teacher, in the study and teaching of the lesson. 
Where such co-work is not yet secured, the respon- 
sibility rests primarily with the teacher. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


He who thinks that he knows the Bible thoroughly, 
doesn’t as yet have any right idea of the magnitude or 
of the fullness of the Bible. He who studies the Bible 
most carefully is constantly finding in it that which is 
new and strange, as well as that which is old and familiar. 
Nor is any well-trained Bible student free from the lia- 
bility to surprises in the disclosure of Bible texts which 
he had never noticed before. These surprises may even 
come to him from the suggestions of persons who have 
studied the Bible a great deal less than himself. An 
illustration of this latter truth is given by a venerable 
New England clergyman, who writes: 

Perhaps you will find room in your “* Notes on Open Letters ”’ 
for the confession of an octogenarian, a preacher withal, which 
he makes that readers of The Sunday School Times may profit 
by his humiliating experience. Employing a man to do some 
work the other day, who complained bitterly of his poverty, 
the preacher suggested to him, “ You might ask your broth- 
ers, who are well off, to help you.” “ You know what the 
good Book says about going to a brother in trouble.” I confess 
I did not remember. Turning to the concordance, I soon read 
Proverbs 27 : 10: “Thine own friend and thy father’s friend, 
forsake not; neither go into thy brother’s house in the day of 
thy calamity; for better is a neighbor that is near, than a 
brother far off.” I have repeatedly in past years read the book 
of Proverbs in course, a chapter each morning, occupying thirty- 
one days, always lingering on that- inimitable portraiture of a 
virtuous woman in the closing chapter. If I had read more 
carefully, I should have escaped being put to the blush by ong 
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who showed himself on this occasion wiser than his teacher. 
The text of an Andover professor at an institution a few days 
since, was as good as mew, it struck me so forcibly: “Thy 
rowers have brought thee into great waters.” Matthew Henry, 
in his comment upon this verse says, “ Note. It is ill with a 
people whén those who sit at the stern, instead of putting them 
into the harbor, run them aground.” We are embarked on 
the voyage of life. God help those who “sit at the stern” to 
bring us through great waters to the desired haven—heaven, 


In the discussion which is just now in progress con- 
cerning the use of the Bible in the Sunday-school class, 
there is a strange admixture of truth and error; and, 
whatever else shall come of the discussion, there will be 
a decided gain if the error and truth be more generally 
shown in their separateness. The main truth involved 
is, that it is Bible study, not lesson-help study which 
should be aimed at in, and which should be promoted 
by, all Sunday-school instruction. One of the errors is, 
that it is always better to have an entire volume, con- 
taining the complete Bible, from Genesis to Revelation, 
in the hand, while studying a particular portion of the 
Bible. Another error is, that the free use of detached 
portions of the Bible tends to lessen an intelligent inter- 
est in the Bible asa whole. As an illustration of the 
admixture of truth and error on this subject, and asa 
quickener of interest in the discussion, the following 
letter from a Connecticut lady is worthy of a place just 
here: 

I would like to suggest a thought to those who feel, as I do, 
that lesson papers are displacing the Bible itself in our Sunday- 
schools. Does not the chief responsibility rest upon the teach- 
ers to see that what is so good and helpful, in its place, does 
not lessen the love and reverence for the very Word of God? 
I think that there are few scholars in any school who would 
object to using the Bible instead of the lesson-paper in the class, 
if the teacher asked it, and many would understand and appre- 
ciate the reasons for doing so. To me the sad view of the sub- 
ject is, that few teachers seem to feel that it makes any differ- 
ence. And while thankful that attention is being called to 
this important subject, I think that teachers are the ones we 
should “ reprove and exhort,’’ instead of the publishers, who 
furnish us so much assistance in the study of the Word of Life. 

Of course, it is true that the responsibility in this mat- 
ter rests with the Sunday-school teacher. Any Sunday- 
school teacher can have just what he or she is determined 
to have, in this line, And, as a matter of fact, the free 
and the common use of Bibles in the Sunday-school has 
grown in proportion to, and has made progress with, the 
multiplication of lesson helps in the Sunday-school, 
during the past score or two of years. There are now 
many Sunday-schools where it is a part of the regular 
exercises for the superintendent to ask those scholars and 
teachers who have Bibles of their own, to hold them up 
in sight of the school, as preliminary to the public read- 
ing of the lesson for the day. And there are single 
Sunday-schools—Sunday-schools which use lesson-helps 
freely—in which there are more Bibles in use every 
Sunday, by the scholars, than were to be found in all the 
Sunday-schools of the entire state in which those schools 
are situated, before lesson-helps were as numerous as 
they are of late. Ay, and where you now find a Sunday- 
school with no lesson-helps, with no text-book, but the 
Bible itself, you are almost sure to find a smaller pro- 
portion of Bibles than are to be seen in schools where 
lesson-helps abound. The personal observation of the 
writer of these words, in extended and varied fields, jus- 
tifies him in this statement; moreover, it is in accordance 
with all sound reasoning on the subject, and with all 
analogous illustrations. The use and study of the Bible 
as a whole, is best promoted by the use and study of 
portions of the Bible. The multiplication of editions of 
the separate books of the Bible, by the Bible societies, 
has done a great deal to increase the sale and the use of 
copies of the Bible entire. The same. may be said of 
collections of Bible verses for daily readings, and for 
topical reference; as also, yet more extensively, of the 
Sunday-school lesson-helps. _A sure way of diminishing 
the sale and use of Bibles, would be by cutting off the 
current supply of detached portions of the Bible. If 
you want a child to like a full box of candy, give him a 
few specimen sugar-plums out of it, to begin with. 
Otherwise he might fail of knowing how much of good 
the untouched box contained. To cut up an apple into 
bits, and feed it out to the child in small pieces, is not 
likely to destroy his interest in having a whole apple for 
his own; nor will it lessen his readiness to stretch his 
own little jaws to get a bite out of the smooth sphere 
which before seemed beyond his available use. But, 
while pointing out these errors of fact and reasoning 
concerning Bible study, we are glad to emphasize the 
fact, that the teachers ought to see to it that their 
scholars have and study the Bible, and that the teachers 
can have this done to the extent of their determination, 
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rd and her spirit rejoiced in God her Saviour (Luke 
WHOSE SERVICE IS PERFECT FREEDOM. | {© or aplett rao er Saviour ( 


BY MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 


In olden days of high heroic fame, 

When Rome’s strong eagles o’er the wide world flown, 
Saw everywhere the dazzling Roman name, 

And swept their wings above the imperial throne,— 
Then oft the conquered, clanking chains, alas! 
Beneath the yoke were made like slaves to pass. 


That yoke, two gleaming spears in mid-air thrust, 
A third crossed o’er them’ in the tear-dimmed air; 

While under this, eyes shame-bent to the dust, 
Went broken-hearted men and women fair ; 

O bitter service! harshly thus compelled, 

And faltering standard by such vows upheld. 


I ope the book whose very look is peace, 
The dear words soothe me for the hundredth time; 
The rhythm of a song that shall not cease 
Breaks gladly on mine ear in chords sublime : 
“Come unto me, O heavy-laden one,” 
I hear the voice of the eternal Son. 


““My yoke upon you take, for it is light.” 
Yes, Lord, they prove it so who walk with thee. 
No spear-point there, but gleaming pure and white, 
Above earth’s gloom, the cross of Calvary. 
The only free are they who take thy hand, 
And find the stormy world Immanuel’s land. 





THE THRONE OF DAVID: A MESSIANIC 
STUDY. 


BY PROFESSOR BERNHARDT WEISS, PH.D. 


When in the first gray dawn of the great day of salva- 
tion the message came to Mary of the Son to be given to 
her in such wondrous wise, the angel said: “ He shall 
be great, and shall be called the Son of the Highest; 
and the Lord God shall give unto him the throne of his 
father David” (Luke 1:32). What thoughts must have 
coursed through the soul of a devout daughter of Israel 
when she heard such words! Before her eyes stood that 
glorious time when the shepherd boy, taken by God from 
the sheep-cotes, ruled as a prince over the house of 
Jacob; when he who had overcome the giant Goliath, 
subdued all his enemies round about, and as the victori- 
ous hero of his people made peace within her boun- 
daries; when the royal singer to the harp, the man after 
God’s own heart, added new glory to the beautiful ser- 
vice of the Lord, and made Jehovah a dwelling-place 
midst Israel’s songs of praise. With unquenchable long- 
ing every devout Israelite looked back to these days; 
especially at that time when the brazen yoke of Rome 
and her vassal princes lay upon the neck of the chosen 
people; when apostasy and sinful abominations daily 
desecrated the soil of the Holy Land; when a priesthood, 
seeking only its own honor, and not the honor of its God, 
bore rule in the temple of God, and Pharisaism’s hypo- 
critical show of devoutness stifled every movement of 
true devotion. 

But surely that time full of splendor and peace would 
come again. Surely the time must come when Jehovah 
would raise again the fallen tabernacle of David (Amos 
9: 11), when a rod should come forth out of the stem of 
Jesse, and a branch should grow out of his roots (Isa. 
11: 1), when God should raise up, in the new David, one 
Shepherd who should feed his people, and they should 
again walk in the judgments and the commandments of 
their God (Ezek. 34: 23 /.; 37: 24 7.); when God should 
raise unto David a righteous Branch, in a king who 
should execute judgment and righteousness in the land 
(Jer. 23: 5; 33: 15). Therefore the Lord had also 
spoken to David through the mouth of the prophet 
Nathan: “Thine house and thy kingdom shall be estab- 
lished for ever before thee; thy throne shall be estab- 
lished forever” (2Sam.7: 16). But the gifts and calling 
of God are without repentance (Rom. 11: 29). 

Isaiah indeed saw, in the Spirit, the dawning of the 
day of salvation, and he proclaimed with exultation: 
Unto us a child is born, unto us a son is given; and the 
government shall be upon his shoulder, and his name 
shall be called Wonderful, Counsellor, The Mighty God, 
The Everlasting Father, The Prince of Peace. Of the 
increase of his government and peace there shall be no 
end, upon the throne of David and upon his kingdom 
(Isa. 9:6). And now the day dawn was come in very 
truth ; for there again stood a messenger of God, and 
all that the prophecy had affirmed and reiterated con- 
cerning a son of David on David’s throne was to find 
fulfillment in the Son of her who is blessed among 
women. He shall reign over the house of Jacob forever; 
and of his kingdom there shall be no end (Luke 1 : 88). 
Well can we understand the song of joy which sounded 


through the heart of Mary, as her soul magnified the 





1:46 /). He had holpen his servant Israel, and remem - 


bered his mercy, as he spake to the fathers, to bless 


Abraham and his seed for ever (Luke 1: 54/). 


Years came, years went; but at last there came a day 
when men erected on the bare Hill of the Skull before 
the gates of Jerusalem a cross, the sign of shame, con- 
cerning which it stood written; Cursed is every one that 
hangeth on a tree (Deut. 21: 23; comp. Gal. 8: 13). 
But on the cross hung the Son of the Promise, on whom 
the hope of Israel rested, now a Man of Sorrows, wt» 
breathed out his soul in nameless pains. Darkness cov- 
ered the earth, and the sun hid his face, as if he would 


not look upon the horrible sight. But beneath the cross 


stood the mother who once had rejoiced over the angel’s 
message,-and a sword pierced through her soul as the 
aged Simeon had prophecied (Luke 2: 35). Must it 
not have been yet gloomier within her soul than without 
on the bare Hill of the Skull? Where now remained 
the promise of God which had: lightened Israel through 
the night of long dark centuries, which had proclaimed 
to her the dawning of a new day of God, if its morning 
light was already quenched in the night of death, if the 
Messiah of his people, who was to ascend the throne of 
David, was dead upon the cross? 

Of a truth Nathanael had not imagined this when he 
greeted Him of whom Moses and all the prophets spoke 
as King of Israel (John 1: 46, 50). Nor had the blin 
(though dowered with clear spiritual vision) imagined 
this, when they called for help upon the Messiah as the 
Son of David (Matt. 9: 27). The people, on the deso- 
late heights on the other side of Gennesaret, did not 
dream of this when they would have journeyed with him 


to the Feast of the Passover at Jerusalem, there to pro- 


claim him king (John 6:15). It was then that the 
people began not to understand him. That the Promised 
and the Expected of his people, for whom the throne of 
his fathers was destined according to all which was 
known of the counsel of God in the plan of salvation, 
should reject the royal crown which they proffered him, 
seemed to them a contradiction without parallel. But 
ought he to make his way to David’s throne, through 
civil war and shedding of blood, to proclaim from it 
the promised kingdom of peace? Ought he to do it, 


borne on the enthusiasm of a people which dreamed’ 


only. of earthly pleasure and worldly splendor, when it 
saw the promised time already come in him? This peo- 
ple consisted of adherents like those whom Jesus was 
forced to upbraid because in spite of all the signs which 
they had seen, they repented not (Matt. 11: 20). It 
was this same multitude which heard with deaf ears 
the best which he brought to it (Matt. 13:13). Jesus 
had never snatched the hope from them, that with the 
coming of that new religious life of the people for which 
he was striving, there should also dawn a new time of 
salvation for their national life; but he had said, Seek 
ye first the kingdom of God and his righteousness, and 
all these things shall be added unto you (Matt. 6 : 38), 
For he knew what stands written: Righteousness 
exalteth a nation (Prov. 14 - 34). 


But this was what they would not. Rather they 
clung to this: First, deliverance from the Roman yoke 
and the re-establishment of the throne of David, then 
would follow the renewing of the theocratic life. They 
never forgave nor forgot that Jesus had once undeceived 
them after the great miracle of feeding, when he refused 
their throne and withdrew into the hill country (John 
6:15). But of course they never ceased to hope and to 
expect that some time the moment might come when he 
no longer would deny the wishes of the people. When 
he went up to Jerusalem for the last Passover, and now 
no longer forbade them to escort him with kingly 
honor in a triumphal procession to the city, and even 
exultingly to proclaim (Mark 11: 8-10) the beginning 
of the restored kingdom of David, then they believed 
that the moment had indeed come. Yet precisely then 
he was obliged to confound their hopes, and to separate 
himself forever from the messianic revolution which was 
brewing among the people: Render unto Cesar the 
things that are Cesar’s, and unto God the things that 
are God’s (Mark 12:17). So at last the patience of the 
people was exhausted, and they sundered themselves for- 
ever from their former favorite, who at the last had 
blighted their fondest hopes. Thereafter it cost the 
hierarchy, which had sworn his death, but little trouble 
to excite the people against him, until the mob, heated by 
raging fanaticism, swarmed along to the marble-paved 
hall in which the tribunal of Pilate stood, and demanded 
the blood of their Messiah: Crucify him, crucify him 
(Mark 15: 11-14). 

Not upor. the weak procurator who stifled the voice 
of his copacience through fear of a complaint to Owsar 
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(John 19: 12/); not upon the bloodthirsty hierarchy 
whose fear before him could only be stilled if he were 
put out of the way; not upon the hate of the Pharasaic 
party, which had contended with him for popular favor, 
and from which he had so often torn the mask of 
hypocrisy in the sight of all men,—but upon the people 
did Peter charge the awful guilt of his blood (Acts 3: 
13-15), because none could put Jesus to death so long as 
the people stood by him. 


Not on Golgotha, but on Gabbatha (John 19: 13) was 
the die cast by which the people of Israel decided their 
own destiny, when they would have decided the destiny of 
the Messiah who had been rejected by them, This people 
which Jehovah had chosen out of all peoples, which he 
loved as his first-born Son, which he had led with more 
than mother’s love through a history without parallel, 
which he had prepared through Moses and the prophets 
for the salvation which he had destined for it in the 
Messiah,—this people had committed the greatest sin 
which could be committed on earth; it had crucified the 
only-begotten Son of the Father, it had crucified its own 
Messiah. 

But on Golgotha God himself interposed. This is the 
most unsearchable mystery in the divine government of 
the world, this is the miracle of all miracles, that even 
the sinus of men became, in God’s hand, the means of con- 
quering sin, in the fulfillment of the pfn of love and sal. 
vation, The deed which seemed to part mankind for- 
ever from their God, became in the Counsel of his 
wisdom and grace, the means to atone for the sins of the 
people, for the sins of all mankind; the blood shed on 
Golgotha is the ransom through which God sets man- 
kind free from guilt and punishment, the blood of a new 
covenant which he has made with a ransomed humanity. 
The cross proved only to be the ladder on which the 
Messiah mounted to his exaltation, not indeed to the 
earthly throne of David, but to the throne of God, from 
which now, ruling in divine glory and in high-priestly 
grace, he draws to his Saviour-heart all who will permit 
themselves to be saved. 

But if this were the outcome in which God’s everlast- 
ing plan of salvation found its fulfillment, wherefore those 
pictures of the majesty of the Messiah which God per- 
mitted his prophets to see? wherefore the promise of the 
re-establishment of the tabernacle of David which greeted 
the dawn of the era of salvation? Surely it would be 
wrong to interpret all these divine words, spoken so 
clearly and so unmistakably, as having nothing but a 
spiritual meaning. It would be still more wrong to dream 
of a final supremacy of Israel in which these words would 
find at last a literal fulfillment. A future conversion of 
Israel as a body, the apostle indeed promises (Rom. 11: 
26); but of a restoration of Israel to its vocation in the 
world’s history, as the priestly people among the peoples 
the means of bringing salvation to all, the Scripture 
knows nothing; ‘hat was forfeited forever at Gabbatha. 
It is not God’s blame if Israel pushed aside the glory 
intended for her when she rejected her Messiah, who 
would have led her to that glory. God had clearly and 
plainly testified through all the prophets, and finally, in 
the Virgin’s chamber at Nazareth, what great things 
he had prepared for his people,—that he would restore 
the golden time of David’s rule, that he would upraise 
again the throne of David, and place Israel upon the 
apex of the world’s history, thereby, through Israel, to 
establish the reign of peace on earth. God would not 
have it doubted that he had destined such a future for 
Israel. He stood with outstretched hands to give to Israel 
what he destined for her. But to all gifts pertains a con- 
dition. It is Israel’s blame if these prophecies have not 
been literally fulfilled, and now cannot be so fulfilled. 

But has this prophecy become, therefore, an empty. 
word which for us to-day has only a historical signifi- 
cance? It is certain that, since He who died on the cross 
arose miraculously from the grave, and ascended the 
throne of the world, instead of the throne of his fathers, 
the throne of David will no more be established in any 
of the nations which have entered into the inheritance 
of Israel. Each of these has, in accordance with the 
divine system which rules in the world’s history, its own 
political order, and he who is designated by the right of 
birth, may ascend the throne of his fathers, or, the peo- 
ple itself may freely choose to whom it will commit its his- 
tory. But always they are to choose to this end—and as 
Christian peoples they are thereto bound—to help to 
build the kingdom of God in all orders,—of the family, 
of society, and of political life, through all means pro- 
vided by art and science. Still to-day remains the prom- 
ise of God, that the fullness even of material blessing and 
of earthly progress will come upon that people, which 
in living faith in its exalted Lord, devotes its whole 
beart and life to the service of Him who died for us on 





Golgotha. Still to-day remains the promise of God, that 
a nation in which the will of God is most fully done, 
must also mount to the apex of all peoples and of all 
national history, bearing the priests’ office, and becom- 
ing a mediator to all, of the blessing which has come to it. 

Still to-day remains the promise of God ; for the com- 
ing of that eternal kingdom which the angel’s message 
proclaimed, issure. Of course, not upon this earth, which 
is, and remains, the stage of the finite and the transitory, 
where sin has never yet been fully overcome. But it will 
come when those made perfect stand together around the 
throne of God and of the Lamb, and raise their halle- 
lujah to the Lamb, which once was slain ; for He who sits 
upon the throne declares; I am the root and the offspring 
of David, and the bright and the morning star (Rev. 22: 
16). And in the dawning splendor of eternity, the saved 


will see that all the promises of God are in Christ Yea_ 


and Amen,—that at last every knee shall bow before 
David's throne. 


University of Berlin, Germany. 





: THE DAY WE CELEBRATE. 
BY BENSON J. LOSSING, LL.D. 


These title words used to be the leading toast at pub- 
lic banquets on the Fourth of July. Let us indulge in 
some personal reminiscences of that day in 1776. 

When I was many, many years younger than I am 
now, I spent some time with a kinsman in Philadelphia 
who lived near Independence Square. Near him dwelt 
two octogenarians—lively relics of our national birth- 
time, who passed several evenings each week at the 
house of my cousin. They were always there together, 
and the chief burden of their conversation was the recol- 
lections of their young manhood, and especially the 
events of the old war for independence, “a part of which 
they saw, and a part of which they were.” 

One of these venerable men was a stout, bald-headed, 
jolly old gentleman, and was known by everybody as 
“Uncle Billy.” The other was a tall, spare man, with 
abundant flowing white locks, rather grave and precise 
in speech, and magisterial in deportment. He was as 
widely known as “The Squire,” he having been a 
justice of the peace several successive years in mid- 
dle life. 

Uncle Billy was the senior of the two by a few months. 
In his youth he was a clerk with Robert Morris, the 
patriotic financier of the Continental Congress. Later 
in life he became a successful merchant, owned a priva- 
teer during the second war for independence, and for more 
than thirty years had lived quietly on an ample compe- 
tence in the enjoyment of wife, children, and friends. 
The Squire, in his earlier years, had been a sort of mis- 
cellaneous man : a wit, ascholar toa considerable degree, 
a journalist, and a great favorite in the best classes of 
society, and holding some public office now and then. 
In person, he was handsome in form and feature, and a 
little foppish. He had lived a bachelor, and had saved 
sufficient money toward the sunset of life to make him 
comfortable without labor during its twilight. 

The Squire was a genius of many features, and had a 
capacity for many excellent performances. Before his 
majority he was a sort of sub-editor of Bradford's Penn- 
sylvania Journal; and he took pride in pointing to his 
artistic achievement in engraving, with his penknife, the 
ugly, disjointed snake representing the English- Ameri- 
can colonies, with the significant words below it: “ Join 
or die,” which appeared at the head of the Journal for 
many mouths, to the great annoyance of the “king’s 
men,” who called it “a scandalous and saucy reflection.” 
The Squire became a man-of-all-work—a sort of Caleb 
Quitem—on Aitken’s Pennsylvania Magazine, when 
Thomas Paine was a frequent contributor to its columns. 

One evening the Squire and Uncle Billy were conver- 
sing about journalism in “revolutionary times,” when 
the former gave a most interesting account of “Tom 
Paine,” as he called him, and his habits: On these 
occasions I sat like a sponge, absorbing at all points, and 
imbibed an enormous quantity of the “spirit of ’76.” 
The Squire said Paine had a remarkable head. His 
forehead receded very much; his eyes were a sort of 
steel-gray, and rather piercing in their quick glances 
under excitement; his nose was large and slightly rubi- 
cund, and his hair was very dark brown—nearly black. 
He would come into Aitken’s little back room at the 
Pope’s Head, above the London Coffee House in Market 
Street, quite early in the morning, chat a little while 
with whoever might be present, and, after he had swal- 
lowed his third glass of brandy, would take up his pen 
and begin to write with amazing rapidity. This was a 
signal for all to leave the room. Paine’s pen went on 
without ceasing, trying to keep up with the rapid pace 
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of his thoughts; and in less than two hours, sometimes, 
he would finish one of those bold, incisive, logical, and 
almost fierce essays on the current political topics which 
appeared from time to time, and stirred the hearts of the 
patriots with holy zeal. Then he would stretch himself 
out on a settle and sleep soundly for an hour, when he 
would sally out to meet some congenial friend in the 
streets, or go to some favorite social haunt. 


The Squire was a sort of Ariel in the public bodies of 
the city at that time; and his memory being phono- 
graphic in its accuracy in reporting sayings and doings, 
he was held in great repute, and was a favorite at 
social gatherings. A favorite of Charles Thomson, the 
secretary of the Continental Congress, he learned many 
a secret motive for acts of that body which were hidden 
from public ken. The revelations of these things 
long years afterwards made the Squire one of the most 
delightful and instructive companions. 

One evening I handed Uncle Billy a document printed 
and written on parchment, and bearing the recumbent: 
seal of the United States, the date as early as 1787. I 
asked the oracle to explain the origin of our seal, as it 
seemed to have come down to us in similar form from 
the beginning of the nation. Uncle Billy handed the 
document to the Squire, saying, “‘ You know more of this 
than I do; tell the boy all about it.” The Squire looked 
at it a moment, and, turning to Uncle Billy, asked: 


“Do you remember the fearful thunder-storm that 
swept over Philadelphia on the evening of the 3d of 
July, 1776, and the very cool, bracing wind from the 
north-west the next morning?” 

Uncle Billy answered in the affirmative, and then with 
much animation related some of his experience at that 
eventful time. Morris had sent him to Chester on some 
business, and the clerk had ridden some distance on the 
way by the side of an express sent by McKean, a mem- 
ber of Congress from Delaware, to Caesar Rodney, a 
member from thesame state. The errand of that express, 
as Uncle Billy said, was of vital importance. The reso- 
lution for independence had been adopted by Congress 
on the second day of the month. The preamble, or the 
declaration of the causes which had led to that resolution, 
had been presented and debated, and there were doubts 
of its adoption, as there had been developed some strong 
opposition toit. McKean and Rodney were both in favor 
of the declaration, but the latter was at his home in Dela- 
ware, eighty miles distant. McKean sent this express 
for him. Rodney detained him only long enough for 
luncheon, and to make a change of linen, when he sprang 
into his saddle, and, riding all night, he reached his seat 
in (now) Independence Hall in time to cast his vote for 
the great measure. So was secured the happy result. 


Uncle Billy had been detained at Chester, he said, by 
another shower, and was compelled to ride all night. He 
was thinly clad, for the weather had been exceedingly 
warm. The sudden fall of the temperature that suc- 
ceeded the shower was severe upon him, and he was 
almost frozen, he said, when he reached Philadelphia 
before sunrise. He observed, as he passed the church of 
the Rev. Dr. Duché, that the electric rod, put up by Dr. 
Franklin, had been struck and bent by the lightning the 
previous evening. “ Pity,” said Uncle Billy, “it hadn’t 
bent the frightened Tory parsou back to a good Whig, as 
he seemed to be when he preached that patriotic sermon 
in Christ Church, just a year before, to the First Bat- 
talion of Philadelphia.” 

Uncle Billy said Jefferson came into Morris’s counting 
room that morning, on his way to the State Jlouse, and 
remarked that the mercury had fallen from 89° to 68° in 
twelve hours ; . 

The Squire reminded his companion that it was on that 
day, with the cool wind from the north, when Congress 
so coolly declared the English-American colonies “ free 
and independent states.” He said he remembered the 
circumstances well. The Declaration was debated all 
the forenoon, and at about: two o’clock in the afternoon 
the final vote was taken. When that great act was 
accomplished, it was supposed Congress would adjourn 
for the day. Not so, The grand work was not com- 
pleted. The people’s representatives had resolved and 
declared the freedom of the Colonies, and that they 
formed a national league of states under one govern- 
ment; it was now necessary that the new government 
should have an insignia of sovereignty. So, after dis- 
posing of some other business, Congress appointed a 
committee of three members to “ prepare a device for a 
seal for the United States of America.” 

After finishing this narrative, the Squire said: “Now 
let us answer the lad’s question about this seal.” 

“Yes,” said Uncle Billy, “the appointment of that 
committee to devise a seal was about the coolest thing 
of the day. Why, the bantling was not then four hours 
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old, and nobody felt sure it would live; yet they pro- 
posed to prepare for it a coat-of-arms as heavy in weight 
of sovereignty as was Saul’s coat of mail of brass. Who 
composed the committee?” 

“Franklin, Adams, and Jefferson,” said the Squire. 
He spoke of Franklin as “ one supposed to know every- 
thing;” of Jahn Adams as the “ plump Bostonian with 
a bald head,” though only forty years old; and of Jeffer- 
son as “that tall bean-stalk, the youngest of the three, 
who was only two-and-thirty years of age. But he had 
a world of book-wisdom under that wiry red hair of his,” 
said the oracle. 

Uncle Billy remembered hearing Jefferson talking 
with Morris about the seal, a few days afterwards, and a 
few weeks later he showed Morris some sketches of a 
device made by a West India Frenchman named Du 
Simitere. The Squire then remembered that on one hot 
afternoon Franklin and Adams came into Aitken’s little 
back room, with Du Simitere, and, using the small table 
there on which Paine wrote, examined several sketche$ 
qnade by the French artist. ‘“ But they came to noth- 
ing,” said the Squire. The subject, he said, was dropped 
fora while. The war became hotter and hotter. The 
members of the committee were engaged at different posts 
of duty. Other committees were appointed. The sub- 
ject was briefly considered in Congress from time to time, 
and new but still unsatisfactory devices were presented. 


‘It was not until six years after the adoption of the 


Declaration of Independence that Congress approved a 
de:ign for a Great Seal of the United States,—an insignia 
of the sovereignty of the government. 

“ Who did make the device of the seal?” asked Uncle 
Billy, with about as much eagerness as the young listener 
felt. “Was it not my friend Will Barton, Dr. Ben’s 
younger brother?” 

“No, no, Billy,” the Squire replied rather impatiently ; 
“he had nothing to do with it until after the whole mat- 
ter was placed in Secretary Thomson’s hands.” The 
Squire then went on to say that at about the middle of 
June, 1782, Thomson showed him and Arthur Lee and 
Elias Boudinot an elaborate device by Barton. It was 
too elaborate; but on it was a device for the reverse of 
the seal which pleased them, and was finally chosen for 
that position. At the same time Thomson showed them 
a very simple and appropriate device made by an Eng- 
lish nobleman, which he had received from John Adams, 
in England. They all agreed that it was the best device 
that had yet been offered. Thomson reported it to Con- 
gress, and it was adopted. ‘So you see,” said the Squire, 
“we are indebted for our national coat-of-arms—the 
device on our great seal—to a titled aristocrat of the 
country we were then at war with.” 


Uncle Billy, my kinsman, and myself were anxious to 
know the name of the titled Englishman. ‘The Squire 
was rather provokingly methodical in his narrative, 
Before he would satisfy our curiosity, he gave us a 
minute description of Barton’s design for a seal. At 
length he gave usa full account of the device which was 
finally accepted. Among others in England who held 
friendly relations with John Adams, he said, was Sir 
John Prestwick, a baronet of the west of England, who 
had been a friend of the Americans all through the 
period of their long quarrel and struggles with the 
British Ministry and the Crown. He was an accomplished 
antiquary. While Adams was conversing with Sir John, 
one day, on the bright prospects of the Americans, the 
former mentioned the fact that his countrymen had not 
yet adopted a national coat-ofarms. The baronet sug- 
gested that an escutcheon bearing thirteen perpendicular 
bars or stripes, alternate red and white like those on the 
American flag, with the chief blue and spangled with 
thirteen stars,—the number of the states,—would make a 
simple and appropriate device. He iurther proposed, 
in order to give it more consequence, to place this 
escutcheon on the breast of a displayed American eagle, 
with supporters, emblematic of self-reliance. Adams 
was pleased with Sir John’s suggestions, communicated 
them to his friends in Congress, and the design was 
approved and adopted. The arms are described in 
heraldic phrase in the Journal of Congress for June 
20, 1782. 

Barton’s device for the reverse side of the seal was 
adopted, with some modifications of the legend upon it. 
It is an unfinished pyramid, representing, prophetically, 
the states and their increase, Over it is the all-seeing 
eye of Providence within a triangle of brilliant light, 
watching over the states. Above this are the words, 
Annuit Ceptis, meaning that God favors the undertaking; 
and below the pyramid are the words, Novus Ordo Seclo- 
rum,— A new series of ages,”—denoting that a new order 
of things had begun in the western hemisphere. 

The initial movement for the production of the Great 








Seal of the United States, and the adoption of the 
Declaration of Independence on the same day gives 
peculiar significance and sacredness, in the mind and 
heart of every true American, to “the day we celebrate.” 
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HOW THEY GOT ROUND THE CHERUB’S 
MOTHER. 
BY THE REY. EDWARD A. RAND. 


They sat down on the wood-pile and talked it over, a 
few days before the Fourth. 

“Then you want my ’pinion,” said Socrates. 

“ Yes; I should like it,” answered Ned. 

“Where is the party going on the Fourth?” asked 
Socrates. 

“Just up there on the other side of those juniper 
bushes, near the edge of the woods, and not far from 
Silver Brook, Going to have a picnic there.” 

As Ned spoke, he pointed toward a large clump of 
green bushes on the side of Fox Mountain, at whose foot 
clustered the buildings connected with the Gray farm. 

“Who are going?” asked Socrates. 

“The Penn boys, the Hawkins girls, the Wil—” 

“He going?” asked Socrates suddenly, interrupting 
Ned’s answer. The occasion of the interruption was a 
little cripple, who, leaning on a single crutch, came 
writhing and twisting into the yard. 

“Oh, it’s the ‘Cherub’!” exclaimed Ned. 

The “ Cherub” was nota very attractive looking being. 
His face did not have that round, plump look ascribed 
to cherubs, but poverty had nipped it down to a small 
size. He had a fair complexion, and his eyes might 
have been handsome once, for they were full and of a 
bright blue shade; but the boysso annoyed him that 
they had a look scared and expectant of a great impend- 
ing peril. Some boy nicknamed him “Cherub,” but 
when or why no historian knows. He came timidly 
hobbling toward the wood-pile. 

“Cherub going?” asked Socrates, 

“ Of course not.” 

“Why not?” 

“ He—he’s the ‘Cherub,’” said Ned, laughing. 

“What if he is? Wouldn’t his mother let him?” 

“His mother! Who would dare to go near her to ask 7 
Look here, Socrates; did I ever tell you about my cull 
there?” 

“No; what was it?” 

“Well, our folks at church thought ‘Cherub’ ought 
to come to Sunday-school. Our minister went, and Mrs. 
Evans told him he might take care of his own coacerns, 
and you know she has a tongue sharper than a pitch- 
fork. That scared ’em all. I wasn’t going to be scared, 
and I said I’d go. I went, and she came to the door, 
and I said, ‘Would you let ’—I almost said ‘Chermb’— 
‘would you let your little boy come to Sunday-school?’ 
and if she didn’t bang the door in my face.” 

Socrates laughed. “There, I ’spose Parson Peirce 
went to the house and poked round in his slow talk 
about an hour, and it provoked the woman.” 

Socrates was right. The woman had only a wash- 


boiler and a wash-tub with which to scald the wolf— | 
poverty—away from the door, and the parson inter- | 
rupted her so long that her water got cold, and it pro- | 
| eather in the Cherub’s eyes. “Look here! you never 


voked her. 
“Ned,” suggested Socrates, “ you ask Cherub to go 
to the picnic. I will haul him up there in the children’s’ 
dog-cart, and go after him too. Come, let’s et round 
the old lady.” 
Cherub had now arrived, with a half-scared look, as 
if he expected his mother’s sharp-pointed tongue or the 
boys’ thoughtless teasing might be in pursuit of him. 
Cherub, timidly said to Socrates, “ Mother wants to 
know if you’ll come any time you say and cut her grass 
in the field. She will pay you.” 
“Yes, I’ll come and let her know when.” 
Socrates now looked at Ned as if the look wera a 
question,—“ Hadn’t you better invite him?” 
Ned had been busily thinking after this fashion: “I 
’spose I can ask him, for everyone has a right to ask som e- 


body else. I was going to ask Charley Hawkins. Desai 
me! why do Cherubs come when you don’t want ’em ? 
I shall have to look after the boy—and—and—guess I 


won't,” 
Ned however looked at Socrates’ face. There was 3 
bright twinkle sunning itself in his brown eyes, and the 
twinkle said, ‘Come, Ned, let’s get arnund the old 
lady.” 
Ned’s first decision began to thaw out. Then he said 


to give you a chance to haul Cherub up the mountain, 


I'll go see his mother about it,” 

The result of it was that the next day Ned started for 
the washerwoman’s. She saw him coming. 
“One of them Sunday-school people!” she angrily 
exclaimed, and hastened to shut the door. Ned saw 
that swinging, closing door, and was bright enough to 
shout, not “ Sunday-school,” but “ Picnic! picnic! See 
here!” 

The widow hesitated, and then began to close the 


door, 


“Picnic on the Fourth—on the mountains—we want 


your boy—want him to go,” screamed Ned, letting 


fly through that narrowing space in the doorway as 
many shot as possible. The door halted. 

“ Want him very much,” shrieked Ned, rushing up to 
the steps. 

The door began to open. 

“ Socrates will haul him up.” 

The door opened wider. 

“T’ll haul him back, and treat him.” 

The door fell back still farther, and Ned, in his eager- 
ness, thrust in his head and his body. The widow was 
behind the door. 

“Excuse me—I—I—only wanted to make sure of 
your—your—Ch—Ch—” (Ned almost spoiled his mis- 
sion by saying ‘ Cherub’) “ your—b-boy fur the picnic.” 
The widow had her apron up at her eyes, but whether 
to hide any laughing or crying, Ned could not decide. 
The morning of the Fourth, Socrates called out, 
“Ned, I’ll go after ‘Cherub.’ Here’s some money, and 
when you. go by the store at the village, you get him 
something good to eat. Goin’ to take an umbrel?” 
“Why, no. It’s a bright sky.” 

“Yes, but I heard the wind growling down the moun- 
tain. That’s not a good sign. You take my umbrel.” 
Socrates, as he said, “ harnessed himself” into the 
children’s dog-cart, and pulled “Cherub” up to the 
picnic ground. There Ned entertained him. 

“Why, he’s a handsome little fellow!” declared Ned, 


care of himself too. Why, he hops round like a squirrel.” 
“ Boom-m-m-m!” said a voice overhead, far up in the 
summer sky, about noon. 

“It’s thunder!” said one of the picnickers. “See 
there, over the top of the mountain. ” 

Over the mountain’s top hung a black cloud, and 
across it the lightning was driving a Surrow of fire. 

The picuic party was quickly scattered, and all went, 
hurrying down the mountain. Away went the dog-cart, 
Cherub, and Ned. They had cleared the upper woods 
and reached an open field when the rain began to beat 
down. ‘After the open field came the “ lower woods.” 
Said Ned inside of himself, “I don’t like to go near 
those tall trees ahead when the lightning is so sharp. 
V’H pull up here by the side of this boulder, and I think 
I can shelter Cherub from the rain better than if we 
went on.” 

“Now,” he said aloud to Cherub, “I guess we will 
stop here, and I can make a shelter with the cart and 
Socrates’ umbrella, and you won’t be so likely to get wet.” 


He turned the cart up, resting it on one end, and then 
told Cherub to “ cuddle down inside of it.” He spread 
the umbrella over all, and this, with the boulder, which 
waay have been four feet high, protected the refugees. 

““Now don’t be afraid,” said Ned, as he saw a cloud 


told me your name.” 

““@harley,’”’ and the blue eyes were slowly lifted. 
“Well, Charley, all we can do any time is to try to 
take good care of ourselves, and let God do the rest. 
He wen't fail us.” 

“They tell you ’bout him in the Sunday-school?” 

“ Yes,” said Ned eagerly ; “and don’t you want to go?” 
“J wanted to go when the minister came, but mother 
wasn’t willing.” 

“ Let’s ask her again.” 

“Well.” 

The rain clattered by in half an hour, and the sun came 
| out and bespamgled the green robes of Fox Mountain 
with jewels. Charles, the Cherub, was safely landed at 
his mother’s door. 

The next Sunday, a little fellow of his size and looks 
was seen to enter the Sunday-school, clinging to Ned’s 
hand. One week still later, a slender woman in black, 
resembling in stature and general appearance Charlie’s 
mother, was seen to walk up the church aisle. 

“Did I ever!” exclaimed old Miss Fetherley in her 
heart, and she was both lifting her hands and lifting 
her eyes to the church roof. “That ‘ere woman out!” 

Socrates’ silent comment was: “ Well, I thought we 





to Socrates, “‘ Well, I will think about if, am’.if I decides 





might get round Cherub’s mother!” 


“when you get the fright out of his eyes, and he’s takings. 
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LESSON HELPS. 


—_—@———— 
LESSON CALENDAR. 
| Third Quarter, 1884. } 
1 July 6.—David King over all Ierael............. eancereaprogpooenoent .2 Sam. 6; 1-12 
2, July 13.—The Ark in the House,.........c-00 
3. July 20.—God’s Covenant with David. bad 
4. July 277.—Kindness to fonattas’ 1B BOD... cee ces smrecessersoreseseeed SMD. 9: 1-13 
& August 3.—David's R Pasa. 51; 1-19 
6. August 10.—Absalom's | Rebellion 2 Sam. 15; 1-14 
7. August 17.—Absalom’s Death 2 Sam. 18; 24-33 
& August 4.—The Plague Stayed 2 Sam, 2A: 15-25 























9%. August 31.—God’s Works and Word Pua. 19; 1-14 
19. September 7.—Confidence in God Pasa. 27: 1-14 
Ll, September 14,—Waiting for the LOTd......ccceerveerseeneesees PBR. 40; 1-17 
12. September 21.—A Bong Of Praise........cccccerrcoreeseereveneeseeevens Pasa. 103: 1-22 





13, Beptember 23.— Review. 
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LESSON III, SUNDAY, JULY 20, 1884. 
Tirtz: GOD'S COVENANT WITH DAVID. 


LESSON TEXT. 
(2 Sam. 7 : 1-16.) 

1, And it came to pass, when the king sat in his house, and 
the Lorp had given him rest round about from al! his enemies ; 

2. That the king said unto Na’than the prophet, See now, I 
dwell in a house of cedar, but the ark of God dwelleth within 
curtains. 

3. And Na’than said to the king, Go, do all that is in thine 
heart; for the LorD is with thee. 

4. And it came to pass that night, that the word of the Lorp 
came unto Na’than, saying, 

5. Go and tell my servant Da’ vid, Thus saith the Lorp, Shalt 
thou build me a house for me to dwell in? 

6. Whereas I have not dwelt in any house since the time that 
I brought up the children of [s’ra-el out of E’gypt, even to this 
day, but have walked in a tent and in a tabernacle, 

7. In all the places wherein I have walked with all the 
children of Is’ra-el spake Ia word with any of the tribes of 
Is’ra-el, whom I commanded to feed my people Is’ra-el, saying, 
Why build ye not me a house of cedar ? 

8. Now therefore so shalt thou say unto my servant Da’vid, 
v Thus saith the Lorp of hosts, I took thee from the sheepcote, 
from following the sheep, to be ruler over my people, over 
Is’ra-el : 

9. And I was with thee whithersoever thou wentest, and have 
cut off all thine enemies out of thy sight, and have made thee 
a great name, like unto the name of the great men that ure in 
the earth. 

10. Moreover I will appoint a place for my people Is’ra-el, 
and will plant them, that they may dwell in a place of their 
own, and move no more; neither shall the children of wicked- 
ness afflict them any more, as beforetime, 

11. And as since the time that | commanded judges to be 
over my people Is’ra-el, and have caused thee to rest from all 
thine enemies. Also the Lorp telleth thee that he will make 
thee a house. 

12. And when thy days be fulfilled, and thou shalt sleep 
with thy fathers, I will set up thy seed after thee, which shall 
proceed out of thy bowels, and I will establish bis kingdom. 

13. He shall build a house for my name, and [| will stablish 
the throne of his kingdom for ever. 

14. I will be his father, and he shall be my son. If be com- 
mit iniquity, I will chasten him with the rod of men, and with 
the stripes of the children of men: 

15. But my mercy shall not depart away from him, as 1 took 
i from Saul, whom I put away before thee. 

16, And thine house and thy kingdom shall be established 
for ever before thee: thy throne shall be established for ever. 





LESSON PLAN. 


Topic OF THE QUARTER: Royal Service and Loyal Service. 
Lesson Topic: A Covenant Renewed. 


1, Covenant Service Restricted, vs. 1-7. 
Lesson OUTLINE: { 2. Covenant Mercies Recounted, vs. 8, 9. 
3. Covenant Blessings Foretoid, vs. 10-16. 
GoLpEN Text: Thy throne shall be established forever,— 
2 Sam. 7 : 16. 


Darty Home READINGS: 


M.-—-2 Sam. 7: 1-16. God's covenant with David, 
T. —Gen. 12: 1-8. God's covenant with Avraham, 
W.—Gen, 28 : 10-22. God's covenant with Jacob. 
T. —Exod. 8: 1-18. God's covenant with Moses. 
F. —2 Sam. 7: 17-29. God's covenant with David received. 
S$, —Isa. 55: 1-13. God's everlasting covenant. 

< S$, —Heb. 8: 1-13. God's new and better covenant, 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I, COVENANT SERVICE RESTRICTED. 


1. The King Resting: 

The king sat in his house, and the Lord had given him rest. 
And the Lord pe them rest round about (Josh, 21° 44). 
After that the Lord had given rest unto Israel (Josh. 23 : 1). 
Now the Lord my God hath given me rest (1 Kings 5: 4). 
He maketh even his enemies to be at peace with him (Prov. 16 : 7). 
We being delivered out of the hands of our enemies (Luke 1 : 74). 
Ul. The King Remembering : 

1. That he had a House. 

See now, I dwell in an house of cedar. 
Hiram... . Sent... cedar trees, + ak eet © Sass, 5: 11). 
To David . . . timber of cedars... to build himan newse (1 Chron, 14; }). 
‘Diane for you . . . to dwell in ceiled houses (Hag. 1 ; 4). 





2, That the Ark had None. 
26 tht Bgl we ore os eben 


pronaht the ark . Nagapy nt ms yh midst of the tent (1 Chron. 16: 1). 
Da’ had . he had pitched a tent for it (2 Chron. 1: 4). 
Until I find ou a place for the Lord (Psa. 132: 5). 


Wl. The King Advised: 
Nathan said... Go, do ali that is in thine heart. 


It was in the heart of David. .. to build an house (1 Kings 8 : 17). 
David said ...it was in my mind to build an ae (1 Chron. 22; 7). 
Grant thee according to thine own heart (Psa. : 4). 

Let it be... thou do as occasion shall serve a ean 10: 7). 


IV. The King’s Adviser Advised : 
1, Of the Lord’s Message. 
Tell my servant David, ... Shalt thou build me a house. 


Thou shalt not build the house; but thy son (1 Kings 8 19). 
Tell David ... Thou shalt not build me an house (1 Chron. 17 : 4), 


2. Of the Lord’s Words. 
Spake Ia word with any... Why build ye not? 


Spake I a word to am . Why have ye not ped (1 Chron, 17 ; 6.) 
e shall feed his flock like a shepherd (Isa, 40 : 11). 
He saith unto him, Feed my sheep (John 21 : 16). 
LA oy Christian never becomes so engrossed in the enjoyments 
of own home as to forget the Lord’s house. 
2. A true Christian is never so wrapped up in his own comforts as to 
foi who gives them. 
3, A sincere Christian is ready to show his gratitude by his works. 
4, A t Christian counsellor is always ready to encourage every 
impulse of a friend. 
6. A true Christian adviser may always expect encouragement from 


6. A rash Christian adviser will sometimes be corrected by God. 


IL COVENANT MERCIES RECOUNTED, 
L. The Servant Raised : ‘ 
1, From the Sheep-fold. 
I took thee from the sheep-cote, from following the sheep, 
He followeth the sheep... Arise, anoint him (1 Sam. 16: 11). 
Saith the Lord... I took thee from the sheep-cote (1 Chron, 17: 17). 
He chose David also his servant... from the sheep ope (Psa. 78 ; 70). 
Even my servant David; heshall ‘feed them (Ezek. 34 : 23). 
2. To the Throne. 
To be ruler over my people, over Israel. 


Anoint him to be captain over my people Israel (1 Sam. 9: 16). 
The Lord hath anointed thee... . over his inheritance (1 Sam. 10: 1). 
I have anointed thee king over the people (2 Kings 9 : 6). 

I shall give thee the heathen for thine inheritauce (Psa. 2:8). 


ll. The Servant Accompanied: 
I was'with thee whithersoever thou wentest, 


David went on ... and the Lord... was with him ¢ ‘ae 5: 10), 
I have been with thee whithersoever (1 Chron, 17: 
The Lord of hosts is with us (Psa. 46 : 7). 
Take counsel together .. . for God is with us (Isa. 8; 10). 
If God is for us, who is against us? (Rom. 8; 31.) 


i. The Seryant Prese. ved : 
And have cut off ali thine enemies out of thy sight. 
Saul died, and his three sons .. . and al) his men (1 Sam. 31 : 6). 
The Lord had delivered him out of .. . his enemies (2 Sam. 22: 1). 
Many are the afflictions .. . but the Lord og pe _— 39; 19). 
I will beat down his foes before his face (Psa. 8 
The Lord will deliver me from every evil dy at . 4: 18). 


IV. The Servant Promoted : 3 
And have made thee a great name, like unto. 


I will make of thee a great nation (Gen. 12: 2). 
The poor. ... That he may set him with princes = 118 : 7, 8). 
He hath exalted . . them of low degree (Luke 1: 


1. It is a good plan to stop sometimes and think po what God 

has per ny for us. Such a course is the best antidote known for 

oy ng. 
isa wonderful help in times of trouble to think that the Lord 
of hosts is still on our side. 

. It is an excellent encouragement for the future to recall what 
God has done for us in the past. For he will de as he has done, 
if we remain true. 

4, Not every man is raised to a temporal throne as David was; yet 
are we all kings and priests unto God through Christ. 

. Not every man’s enemies are destroyed as David's were; yet 
what is better, every mau may be as sure of God's presence as 
David was. 

. Not every man is given a great name such as David had ; 7; on 
the forehead of him who is faithful, a greater name shall be 
written —the uname of the Lamb thatis in the midst of the throne. 


III. COVENANT BLESSINGS FORETOLD, 
. Israel to be Blessed: 
1, In Finding a Dwelling-place. 
My people Israel .. . may dwell in a place of their own, 
1 will ordain a place for my people Israel (1 Chron. 17: 9). 
Thou didst drive out the heathen . .. and plantedst them (Psa. 44: 2). 
Concerning a kingdom, to build and to plant it (Jer, 18: 9), 
I will build them ...and I will plant them (Jer. 24: 6). 
And | will plant them upon their land (Amos 9: 15). 
2. In Securing Peace. 
Neither shall the children of wickedness afflict them uny more. 
He maketh wars to cease unto the end (Psa. 46 : 9). 
Nor the eon of wickedness afflict him (Psa. 89 : 22). 
When he giveth quietness, who then can make Poem PA 34: 29.) 
Violence shall no more be heard in thy land (Isa. 60; 
And, behold, all the world sitteth still (Zech. 1; 11). 


il. Dayld to be Blessed: 
1. In the Establishment of his House. 
The Lord telleth thee that he will make thee an house. 
It came to pass... that he made them houses (Exod. 1; 21). 
The Lord; . hath made me an house, as he promised (1 Kings 2: 2A). 
The Lord wiil build thee an house (1 Chron, 17: 10). 
2. In the Establishment of his Kingdom. 
I will establish the throne of his kingdom forever. 
I will establish his kingdom forever (1 Chron. 28: 7). 
Will I establish forever, and build up thy throne ( 
Of the increase of hisgovernment... there shal) be no AS 9:7). 
God shall give unto him the throne of his father David (Luke 1 : 32). 
And of his kingdom there shall be no end (Luke 1 : 33). 
8. In God’s Adoption of his Descendants. 
J will be his father, and he shali be my son. 


He shall cry unto me, Thou art Ay! Father (Psa. 89 : 26). 
This is my beloved Son (Matt. 3: 17). 
I will be to him a father, and he shall be to me a son (Heb. 1: 5). 
I will be his father (1 Chron, 17: 18). 
4, In the Promise of God's Mercy. 
My mercy shali not depart away from him. 
My mercy will I keep for him for evermore (Psa. 89 : 28). 
An everlasting covenant... the sure mercies of David (Isa. 55: 8). 
I will give you the sure mercies of David (Acts 13 : 34). 
1, The people that God blesses are abundantly supplied. He never 
ves a grudgingly, seeking to make each one go as 
‘ar as e. 
2. The people whom God gives a happy, free home. have secured 
one of the greatest of blessings. 
8. The people to whom God gives the assurance of peace, have won 
a great boon in this world of turmoil and warfare. 
4. The man whese house God has promised to build, will not be 
long without a roof to cover him. 
5. The man whose name God has promised to keep green, has a 
6. 
A 


e 


sy 


hope that wilPoutlive the grave. 

The man whose father God has promised to be, will never be 
lonely, though he be an orphan and the son of orphans. 

The man to whom God’s mercy is promised, has more than the 
sure mercies of David Long after David was dead came the 








LESSON BIBLE READING. 
GOD’s COVENANTS. 


1. Were With: 
Adam (Gen. 2: 16, 17). 
Noah ( 9:11). 
Abraham (Gen. 15° 18; Acts 3: 2%; Gal. 3: 16), 
Jacob (Gen. 28: 13. 14:'1 Chron. 16: ) 
David and his children (2 5; Pua. 89: 20, 21, 33). 
All believers (Psa. 25:14; Isa. 56: 3). 
2. Were To: 


Multi ply descendants eon, ts 2 Sam. 7 : 16), 
Give th e Holy § ~ged sn, 38 2 

Supply know it Ay bis law (Heb. 8: 10, 11). 
Grant peace ( 26). 

Show mercy Wer. ia? 


3. Were: 
Renewed under the 1 Rom. ‘le 27: Heb. 8:1 
Fulfilled in Christ (lake 1 Gor 7 
Fulfilled in the blood of Christ ‘eb. 138: 20). 
Confirmed in Christ (Gal. 3: 
Unalterable and everlastin (Pea. 89 : 
Always remembered by God 
Summed 


34; Ezek. 16 - 60). 
(Deut. 7:9; Dan. 9: 4). 
up in the new and better covenant (Heb. 8:6; 12: 24) 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


If an outline map of Palestine be drawn, showing the 
coast line, the Sea of Galilee, the Jordan, and the Dead Sea, 
the teacher can by the addition of two straight lines make 4@ 
tolerably correct map, showing the state of affairs when David 
began to rule in Hebron. The first line should be drawn 
east and west from the coast to the Dead Sea. This line 
being divided into three equal parts, the next straight line, 
running parallel to the direction of the coast, should so cut 
it as to leave two-thirds of the breadth of the country to the 
east of the second line, and one-third to the west. The 
country is thus divided into four unequal parts; of these the 
north-east section represents the kingdom of Ish-bosheth, 
the south-east section that of David; the south-west part, 
the domain of the Philistines; and the north-west portion, 
the country yet harassed by the Canaanites. 

At the opening of the present lesson, these dividing lines 
had practically disappeared. First to be blotted out was the 
line dividing Judab from Israel; then came the capture of 
Jerusalem, which was the strongest fort of the Canaanites, 
and the double defeat of the Philistines,—these two events 
nearly obliterating the line between the Israelites and their 
enemies. Nearly obliterating; for although the power of 
the Philistines was completely broken, David did not enter 
upon the work of final subjugation until later. The teacher 
should notice, also, that the foreign empire of David had not 
yet been won. Later wars, outside of Israel’s own territory, 
won that, little by little, until the rule of the king of Israel 
éxtended north-eastward to the Euphrates, 

There are thus three periods in the geographical 
history of David’s reign: (1) The period of David’s rule 
over Judah only ; (2) The period of the united kingdom; (3) 
The period of the foreign empire. The scene of the present 
lesson is laid in the second of these periods. 

Divinity is clearly recognized in the East as kingship; 
and the god of a people is its king much more than the king 
who sits upon the throne. This is shown inthe names given 
by the heathen Semites to their gods, as Moloch (King), Mel- 
qarth (King of the City), Adhonai (Lord), Baal (Muster). It 
must therefore have been abhorrent to David, that he, God’s 
viceroy, should dwell in a house of cedar, while the King 
himself should dwell “in a tent and a box”—worse still, 
the “tent,” or tabernacle, being at Gibeon, and the “ box,” 
or Ark, at Jerusalem. The heathen divinities of Egypt and 
Assyria had their magnificent temples, why should not 
Jehovah of Israel have his? But the time was not yet. 
One, whose name, Nathan (Gift, that is, of God) recalls the 
name of an earlier friend of David, Jonathan (Gift of Jeho- 
vah), and who was indeed God’s gift, as friend and counsellor, 
to David and Solomon, was charged to bear to David the 
message of the lesson. 

Nathan lives in Jewish tradition, both as prophet and 
scholar. He certainly was the “wise man” of David’s 
court; and his son after him bore the title of “ king’s friend” 
(1 Kings 4: 5). He may have written the lives of David 
and Solomon, as tradition claims, basing its claim upon the 
Bible (1 Chron. 29 : 29 ; 2 Chron. 9: 29). But at all events 
he was a faithful counsellor, who never feared to rebuke 
David's sins or to bear to him the message of judgment from 
Jehovah. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PROFESSOR W. HENRY GREEN, D.D., LL.D. 


David proposes to build a temple for Jehovah (vs. 1-3), 
He is not permitted to accomplish this work (vs. 4-7). What 
God had accomplished, and would yet accomplish, for David 
and for Israel; he would build David a house (vs. 8-11), 
The seed of David should build God a house, and have an 
everlasting kingdom (vs. 12-16). 

Verse 1.—David was now firmly established in his king- 
dom over all Israel; he had taken possession of his new 


capital city, Jerusalem, which he had won from the Jebusites; 
he had vanquished the Philistines, the old oppressors of his 
people ; his long strife with Ish-bosheth was at an end; he 
had peace throughout all his borders; no enemy, foreign or 
domestic, appeared to disturb the quietude of his reign; 
everything seemed to indicate that the long period of larael’s 
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unrest, which had lasted since their first entrance into 
Canaan, was now over. Their migrations and their unset- 
tled condition had been succeeded by a state of solid and 
established rest. The migratory tent, which had been built 
for God, no longer corresponded to the condition of the peo- 
ple, in the midst of whom he dwelt. A firm and solid struc- 
ture was demanded now. It is not necessary to suppose, as 
some have been led to do by the terms of this verse, that this 
chapter is inserted here by way of anticipation, and out of its 
strict chronological order; and that in point of time it 
belongs after the various wars which are summarily recorded 
in Chapter 8, Both hereand in the parallel passage in 1 Chron- 
icles 17, David’s proposal to build a temple immediately 
follows the transportation of the Ark to Zion. And that the 
two things belong in immediate conjunction is plain, because 
this affords the only satisfactory explanation why the Ark 
was not taken to the Mosaic tabernacle, but was placed 
instead in a temporary shelter erected for it by David. This 
necessarily implies that he contemplated the erection of a 
temple at the time, and that he was convinced that the 
period had arrived when it was no longer seemly that 
Jehovah’s habitation in Israel should be so fragile a struc- 
ture. And it is natural that he should have given imme- 
diate expression to this conviction® The language employed 
in this verse is not inconsistent with the occurrence of subse- 
quent wars. David had now reached a time of profound and 
undisturbed peace which he may have supposed would not 
again be broken. And the wars of Chapter 8, so far from 
threatening the permanence and stability of his kingdom, 
really contributed to its strength and enlargement. Never- 
theless, these and other coming disturbances of his reign were 
among the reasons why the Lord saw fit to defer the erection 
of the temple until the reign of his successor (1 Chron. 22: 8). 
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Verse 2.—Nuthan the prophet: David's intimate friend and | 


confidential adviser, whose fidelity was shown in subse- 
quent and very important occasions (2 Sam. 12; 1 Kings 
1:11, etc.); and whom he now particularly consulted in 
order to obtain an indication of the divine will respecting 
his contemplated enterprise —A house of cedar erected for 
him by Tyrian workmen (5:11), the most skillful of the 
time, and of the costly wood of Lebanon. He keenly felt the 
incongruity of the contrast that a more solid edifice should 
be built for him than for the habitation of the Most High. 
A like contrast points the reproof of Haggai (1: 2, 4) to the 
returned exiles who were dilatory in rebuilding the ruined 
temple. The reproof falls likewise upon all those who are 
content to enjoy their own prosperous abundance, and have 
little or nothing to bestow for the advancement of the cause 
of Christ.— Within curtains: Literally, within the curtain. 
This is the term. used in the description of the Mosaic taber- 
nacle for the first two coverings of this sacred edifice. There 
were first the ten curtains of fine twined linen and blue and 
purple and scarlet which formed the ceiling and inner lining 
of the frame of boards; these curtains were joined length- 
wise, five into one, and five into another; and finally the two 
large curtains were coupled together-(Exod. 26: 1-6). Over 
this were thrown eleven curtains of a little larger dimensions 
of goat hair, which were similarly united (vs. 7-13). The 
tabernacle of David was no doubt constructed in a similar way. 

Verse 3.—Nathan heartily approved the king’s design, 
and so expressed himself. 

Verse 4.—God’s revelation to him is here clearly distin- 
guished from the prophet’s own thought (comp. 1 Sam. 
16: 6,7; 2 Kings 4:27; Jer. 23:16). In the epinion of 
some, the apostle Paul makes a similar distinction (1 Cor. 
7: 10, 25) between his own individual opinion and the will 
of God revealed to him; but as he claims throughout the 
possession of the Spirit of God (v. 40), and so speaks by his 
authority, it is more probable that he means to distinguish 
between matters respecting which Christ gave explicit 
directions during his earthly ministry, and those of which he 
had not spoken, but which Paul now determined under the 
infallible guidance of the Holy Spirit. 


Verse 5.—Shalt thou build me a house for me to dwell in? 
The question implies a negative answer. .This is not designed 
asa rebuke; as though the meaning were, that the infinite 
God needed no material house, least of all would the Creator 
accept a house built by his dependent creature, and it was 
presumptuous in David to think of such a thing. No gross 
or dishonoring conception of God was involved in David’s 
proposition any more than in the dctual construction of 
Solomon’s temple (1 Kings 8: 27; Isa. 66:1). The Lord 
approved Dayid’s wish, though he was not allowed to carry 
it into effect (1 Kings 8:18). And the promise, which is 
here made to David, that God would build him a sure house 
and grant perpetual royalty to his seed, is in reward of 
this pious desire of his. 

Verse 6.—This verse absolutely contradicts those critical 
theories which affirm that there were various legitimate and 
accepted sanctuaries or dwelling-places of God-in the land; 
and which are even bold enough to allege that the house of 
God in Shiloh, with its doors (1 Sam. 3: 15) and doorposts 
(1: 9), was a solid structure, and could not have been the 
Mosaic “tabernacle of the congregation,” as it is expressly 
called (2; 22); and even go so far as to declare that no 
Mosaic tabernacle ever existed at all, that it is only an 





imaginary edifice, and the minute details given about its 
construction are simply transferred from Solomon’s temple 
back to the days of Moses in diminished size. Such critical 
dreams are explicitly-set aside by the historical statement 
before us.— But have been walking about in a tent and a taber- 
nacle: The word here rendered “tabernacle,” means strictly 
“dwelling,” and is the term applied in the Mosaic account 
to the sanctuary viewed from within, as constituted by its 
interior lining of curtains of fine linen, blue, purple, and 
scarlet (Exod. 26: 6). “Tent” is the term applied to the 
same sanctuary, viewed from without, as constituted by its 
exterior covering of curtains of goats’ hair, of which ordinary 
tents were made (Exod. 26: 11-14); in verse 7, “covering 
upon the tabernacle” should be rendered “tent over the 
dwelling.” It is unfortunate that these words, “tent” and 
“dwelling,” have not been kept distinct by our English 
translators in their application to the Mosaic sanctuary, but 
have in many cases been indifferently rendered “ taberna- 
cle.” In the Hebrew, each is used with its own definite and 
uniform application as stated above. This sacred structure, 
then, which bore the name of “ Tent” or “ Dwelling,” accord- 
ing to the aspect under which it was regarded, was the only 
habitation of Jehovah from the exodus until the time of 
David. 

Verse 7.—Any of the tribes of Israel: 1 Chronicles 17 : 6 
substitutes “any of the judges of Israel,’ which correctly 
represents the sense, without, however, creating any suspicion 
of the correctness of the text in the verse before us. These 
judges were taken from various tribes, and that which 
furnished the leader naturally became for the time the 
dominant and influential tribe, just as the selection of David 
as king exalted the tribe of Judah and was in fulfilment of 
the ancient prediction of Jacob which bestowed the sover- 
eignty upon Judah (Gen. 49: 8, 10; Psa. 78 : 67, 68).—Feed 
my people: See on 2 Samuel 5; 2. “Shepherd” isa frequent 
figure for “ruler” in other nations besides Israel, where it 
was so naturally suggested by the personal experience of 
David and his elevation from the position of a shepherd, in 
a literal sense, to that of a shepherd in a metaphorical sense. 
It is also applied to the divine ruler and guardian of Israel 
(Psa. 80: 1), and to the future ruler, the Messiah, who should 
take the place of the unworthy shepherds whom the prophets 
denounce (Jer. 23: 1-5; Ezek. 34 : 23, 24; Zech. 11:7); 
whence itis adopted by Jesus in application to himself (John 
10:11), and is used also of the officers of the Christian Church 
whom he employs in subordination to himself in the govern- 
ment and care of his flock (Acts 20: 28; 1 Pet. 5: 2-4), whence 
the familiar official designation of “ pastors” (Eph. 4: 11). 

Verses 8, 9, recite the exaltation and distinction which 
God had bestowed upon David. 

Verse 10.—There seems to be no good reason for referring 
these statements to the past; they rather contain a declara- 
tion of what God had done for his people, confirming David’s 
belief that they had now entered upon a new era of stability 
and settled permanence, from which the propriety of a new 
house for God was a necessary deduction.—And I have set a 
place for my people, yor Israel, and have planted them, and they 
have dwelt on their own soil (Heb., under themselves), and they 
shall tremble no longer, and the children of wickedness shall not 
continue to afflict them as at the first. 

Verse 11.—The sentence begun in the preceding verse 
continues without a break.—And since the day that I com- 
manded judges over my people Israel: God had now given to 
Israel a firm and tranquil possession of the Land of Canaan. 
The oppressions and vexations by which they had been dis- 
quieted and harassed during the troubled period of the 
judges had now, by God’s grace, been terminated. And 
Jehovah would do for David, but in a different sense, what 
David had purposed in his heart to do for God: he would 
build him a house. 

Verse 12.—The Lord here begins to unfold with more 
particularity the sense in which the promise just made was 
intended. God would set up his seed after him, and establish 
his kingdom. The terms employed plainly show that, at the 
time of this promise, Solomon was not yet born. 


Verse 13.—He shall build a house for my name, and I will 
establish the throne of his kingdom for ever: If the first clause of 
this verse stood by itself, there would be no difficulty in 
limiting its meaning to Solomon’s erection of the temple. 
3ut the perpetuity of the kingdom, which is so strongly em- 
phasized in what follows both in a negative and positive 
form, shows that it embraces the entire line of David’s royal 
descendants, including the greatest and the last. The true 
interpretation of this prophecy is not found by ascribing to 
it what is commonly called a double sense; as though words, 
which in their obvious and primary import were spoken of 
Solomon, have a mystical and secondary meaning relative to 
Christ. But the promise concerns (vy. 12) “the seed” of 
David, to which royalty is ascribed. It covers, therefore, the 
whole race of kings that sprang from him, including that 
son of David who is the king of Israel in the highest sense. 
They all fall within its scope, and it is to be interpreted of 
them all insuch measure as it is severally applicable to them. 
When it is declared that this seed of David should build 
God’s house (comp. Zech. 6: 12), all must be included within 
the meaning of these words that the seed of David has done 
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or is yet to do toward the upbuilding of God’s house, in every 
scriptural sense of that expression. We must think not only 
of Solomon’s temple, and of the care exercised over it, and its 
repair and restoration, but also of all that has been done for 
the erection of his spiritual temple which is the habitation 
of God through the Spirit. 

Verse 14.—J will be his father, and he shall be my son: This 
paternal affection and filial relationship, which was the 
birthright of all the royal seed of David, culminates in the 
greatest of his descendants in a sonship wholly unique and 
ineffable, since he is the only begotten Son of God (John 1: 14; 
Heb, 1:5). The transgressions of this royal seed of David 
should be punished with the rod of men: That is, as human 
fathers chastise their children; or God would employ men 
as the instruments of his chastisement. 

Verse 15.—But pander no circumstances would God with- 
draw his favor from David’s royal house, or annul his gift of 
the kingdom, as he had done in the case of Saul. Hence, 
when the ten tribes revolted and set up a separate kingdom, 
in memory of this promise, Judah was preserved faithful to 
the house of David (1 Kings 11: 13); and in the confidence 
that the kingdom should be given to the great Son of David 
in the future, the prophets speak of “the: sure mercies of 
David” (Isa. 55: 3). 

Verse 16.—The perpetuity of David’s house and kingdom 
is further emphasized by a double “for ever.” The promise 
here made to David forms the basis of most of the messianie 
hopes and prophecies from this time forward. It is dwelt 
upon by David in his last words (2 Sam. 23: 5), and in his 
charge to Solomon (1 Kings 2: 4); it is more or less promi- 
nently the theme of several of the psalms (for example, Psa. 
89: 19-37 ; 132: 11, 12), and of the predictions of the prophets 
(for example, Isa. 9: 6, 7; 11: 1, etc.; Jer. 33: 20, 21). 





“FOLDED HANDS.” 
BY CHARLES 8, ROBINSON, D.D. 


This chapter divides itself into verses like the strophes ef 
a psalm ; it needs no definite form of analysis to grow clear, 
There are in it three pictures, and out of these comes doctrine. 
I. It will be of much help to lay alongside of this history, 
that recorded in the seventeenth chapter of 1 Chronicles, for 
a few graphic particulars are added there that are not here, 
1, The first picture represents a great Eastern king, sitting 
in one of the rooms of his eminent palace; wars haye ceased, 
prosperity has come to him, his name is famous everywhere, 
2. The second picture represents this monarch at the crit- 
ical moment when he stirs in his seat with a strong emotions 
and summons the prophet of the Lord. He says he is ashamed 
of this magnificence, while the Ark of God is so poorly housed, 


He proposes to erect the temple in Jerusalem; and Nathas : 


accepts. 

3. Our third picture represents the same king a day later, 
The prophet announces that he has received a vision which 
told him that his acquiescence had been inconsiderate; David 
had been too much a man of blood for so holy a task; hissom 
Solomon, however, might undertake it when he should reach 
the throne. There remained for this king the privilege of 
providing money, and of gathering the materials for his task. 
And then the rest of the chapter is taken up with a strain of 
satisfied and grateful acknowledgment. David is full of 
exhilaration and gladness. 

Il. Now out of this comes our lesson: it is single and emi- 
nently practical, and yet it will not be learned unless hearts 
are softened to meet it, and God’s Spirit prepares the way. 
It is addressed to such Christians as think they have been 
cruelly denied the wishes of their lives, and are now moving 
in some secondary sense of existence, and are likely to achieve 
a failure. 

1. Let us understand that a purpose may be good, yet Provi- 
dence may see fit to deny its accomplishment. That is to 
say, God may take the will for the deed. We may work up 
a sort of personal enthusiasm, and because the end appears 
right in our eyes, may expect that Providence will imme- 
diately accept it; but, the question is not whether the plan 
is good, but whether it is God’s plan for us in which to sérve 
him. These so-called crises of human existence are somee 
times nothing more nor less than mere crises of human will, 
dictating to God what ought to be done. 

2. Let us remember that a wish may be intense, and yes 
it is not on that account to be granted. We act so often from 
mixed motives, that we are not always the ones to know 
whether wishes we cherish are not wiles of the devil. The 
day has been for many a child of God, when he struggled 
with some most eager and passionate desire of his heart; God 
denied it, and the believer has lived to thank him on the 
bended knees of his grateful soul. God has promised to grant, 
not what we seek or crave or implore in set terms, but what 
we “need” (Phil. 4: 19). 

3. Let us acknowledge that sometimes a human heart is 
too full of unworthy feeling for success in high spiritual 
endeavor. Hence the Lord does not entrust this to such 
agents. This hard decision for David is not without its pam 
allel in modern experience. Are none of us men “of bleed”? 
It is related of Richard the Lion-hearted that for seven whale 
years he would not suffer himself to take the eS Ally 
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because he was conscious of real hatred in his heart towards 
the king of France. It is possibly a poignant experience, but 
it may be profitable, to acknowledge, “There are things I 
cannot do, because God is holier than I am.” For this will 
leave the way open for fresh increase in holiness at once; 
and it also settles one’s mind down to give over impossibili- 
ties, and take up what is legitimately within reach. 


4. Let us admit freely, that an intention may be excellent, 
and yet have to be surrendered into another’s hands. This 
plan of David was good, but Solomon was to carry it out; 
that was all (1 Kings 8:18). God may choose w have his 
work done by those whom he selects, and not by volunteers 


5. Let us believe that a human heart may be apparently 
broken, and yet remain full of joy. Every now and then we 
fall on some new chapter which shows King David's frank 
delight in this lowly task permitted to him (1 Chron. 28: 2-8): 
He rouses that whole nation with his enthusiasm; and yet 
his first sentence of address is a candid statement of his pur- 
pose which the Lord had thwarted the moment he mentioned 
it, and now of the purpose which had come in the place of it, 
making him as happy as a child. 

Now let us add only an illustration of this whole thought, 
and finish. Two boys, Franz Knigstein and Albrecht Durer, 
once lived together in Nuremberg; they were going to be 
artists, and had entered Michael Wohlgemuth’s study for 
instruction. The parents of both were poor, and were strug- 
gling to keep their sons at their work, until they should be 
able to care for themselves. Of these two pupils, the master 
knew that Albrecht possessed genius, but Franz would never 
make a painter of whom he should be proud But both were 
industrious and frugal and affectionate. They loved each 
other tenderly, and were kind and faithful unto all at home. 
Years passed on: one went to Italy, the other continued study 
in Germany. Erelong Franz married, and, by and by, 
Albrecht: and the old people died, and times were hard, and 
art was dull. Albrecht feared that Franz had not the artist 
spirit, and could never succeed. Once they planned together 
to make an etching of the passion of our Lord; when they 
came to show each other what had been accomplished, the 
picture of Franz was cold and lifeless, while that of Albrecht 
was full of beauty. Franz himself saw it then. He was in 
middle life, and so far he knew he had been a failure. He 
must give it up; he could not be successful as an artist. But 
he did not complain ; only for a passionate moment he buried 
his face in his hands. Then he said in broken tones, though 
still full of courage: “The good Lord gave me no such gift 
as this; but he has something yet for me to do; some homely 
work shall be found for me; I was blind so long, so much 
time I have lost; be you the artist of Nuremberg, and I—” 

“O Franz! be quiet an instant,” exclaimed Albrecht: and 
a quick rush was made to the paper before him on the table. 
Only a few lines with a swift pencil; Franz thought he was 
adding another stroke to his etching, and waited patiently, 
leaning over the mantel with his fingers twined and clasped. 
And then, next day, Albrecht showed his friend the sheet: 
“ Why, those are only my own hands,” said Franz; “ where 
did you getthem?” And there was hardly need of an answer: 
“T took them as you stood, making the sad surrender of your 
life so very, very bravely ; and I murmured to myself, those 
hands that may never paint a picture, can now most certainly 
make one; I have faith in those folded hands, my brother- 
friend ; they will go to men’s hearts in the years to come!” 
And, sure enough, the prophecy was true; for over the artis- 
tic world has gone the tale, and over the worlds of love and 
duty has gone the picture; and the Folded Hands, by 
Albrecht Durer, are but the hands of Franz Knigstein once 
folded in sweet, brave resignation, when he gave up his dear- 
est wish, and yet believed the good Lord had a homely duty 
for him to do, worth the doing. 

That is the picture which hangs up over my table, and has 
hung there for years ; a mere copy of an etching that belongs 
in the gallery of Vienna. What it means is, there are some 
things, my Christian friend, yoy and I cannot do! But there 
are others we can do; and we can always do something towards 
accomplishing a preparation for some one else to finish; and 
what matters all the humiliation, if only the dear Lord gets 
the glory? 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H, CLAY TRUMBULL 


The king sat in his house, and the Lord had given him rest 
(v. 1). Strife and peace, toil and rest, battling with enemies 
and enjoying the results of victory, go together in making up 
the experiences of the Lord’s favored children; and both 
phases of life are in the Lord’s plan for his loved ones. It is 
well for us that we have the two sides of experience, instead 
of either one of them alone. Without the call to struggle as 
for life itself, there would be no high attainment in charac- 
ter. If there were no intermission in strife, we should be 
disheartened and in danger of despair. And so the Lord 
permits us to be surrounded by enemies and beset with diffi- 
culties on every side, in order that we may gain and grow 
through discipline. Then he gives us rest from our enemies 
and our encircling dangers, in order that we may have 





refreshing for our other duties, and find time to consider our 
causes of gratitude to him. 

See now, I dwell in a house of cedar, but the ark of God dwell- 
eth within curtains (v. 2). David thought that it was a shame 
for him to have a better house than was provided for the 
Lord ; and he had reason for thinking so. If there is a man 
who takes a different view of this thing nowadays, he does 
so because his standard of propriety is lower than David’s. 
Any man who sees that the house of God where he worships 
is shabbier or more barren than the house he lives in, ought 
to be ashamed of himself, and ought to take hold to correct 
that difference as soon as possible. But the Lord’s house is 
not always the best finished and the best cared for in the 
community; nor do the church-members who live in the 
showier houses feel ashamed of themselves, because of this 
contrast Here is where David was ahead of such church- 
members. 

Nathan said to the king, Go, do all that is in thine heart ; for 
the Lord is with thee (v.3). David’s proposal was so generous 
and so religious, that the prophet Nathan didn’t have a ques- 
tion that its prompting was from the Lord. He was ready 
to bid the king God-speed, without a doubt as to the pro- 
priety of the thing proposed. But the sequel showed that 
David’s plan didn’t have the Lord’s approval. Nor was this 
the last time that a man of God made a mistake in supposing 
that because a proposition was a religious one it necessarily 
had the Lord’s approval. A young man comes to his pastor, 
and says that he has decided to give up everything else and 
study for the ministry. It doesn’t follow that the minister 
ought to say, “ Go, do all that is in thine heart; for the Lord 
is with thee.” It is still a question whether this well- 
intentioned proposal is really of the Lord. So, again, it may 
be, when a man comes with a proposition as to the use of his 
property, in establishing a local fund for the support of the 
ministry, in founding another college, or in building a new 
hospital. To show a religious purpose is one thing. To be 
sure that that purpose has the Lord’s approval, or that just 
as it is it deserves the approval of the Lord’s ministers, is 
quite another thing. Other men of God need to learn cau- 
tion from the experience of Nathan 

I took thee from . . . following the sheep, to be ruler of my peo- 
ple... . I was with thee whithersoever thou wentest, . . . and 
have made thee a great name (vs. 8,9). All promotion, as well 
as all preservation, is from God. Any right prominence that 
any of us may have before our fellows is of God’s gift, not of 
our own attainment. It is justly a cause of gratitude to God, 
not of self-gratulation. What folly, then, for any man to seek 
advancement except in the line of God’s service, and so of 
God’s purposes! No man can be uplifted except by God’s 
favor. He who puts himself at the Lord’s bidding, and 
stands or moves at the Lord’s command, will lave just as 
high a station as the Lord sees it best for him to have; and 
no effort or struggle of the man himself, or of his admiring 
fellows, can lift him beyond that point of attainment. Yet 
how few, even of those who call themselves the Lord’s people, 
conform their ambitions to this limitation. 

When thy days be fulfilled, and thou shalt sleep with thy fathers 
(v.12). Every man has his day in the plan of God. That 
day has its possibilities and its limitations. No man ever yet 
filled more than his own day in the world’s history, although 
many a man has wasted his life in trying to doso. Most 
men, however, fall far short of their possibilities in God’s 
service—in the day which God has given tothem It would 
be a great thing for the world if every man—even if every 
Christian disciple—should do as well as he can do, and 
should fill fully his own day in the world. If you and | 
should do that much, we should do better than David did, 
and perhaps we should even do a greater work than David's, 
and fill a larger place than his. 

I will set up thy seed after thee (v. 12). God's promises are 
not limited to the present generation. They include those 
who come after us. And every promise of God for our 
children is just as sure, is to be depended on just as fully, as 
one of his promises to ourselves. We can plan for our 
children, we can pray for our children, we can surround our 
children with the choicest influences available, we can train 
our children to the extent of our ability and our wisdom ; 
but our hope for our children must be in what God does for 
them, and in what God does in them And our confidence 
in their behalf can be, that whatever God has promised con- 
cerning them shall be made good to the uttermost. What- 
ever promise of God for our children we can point to, that 
promise we can rest on And herein is a ground of comfort 
to parents, as well as a ground of faith. 

I will be his father, and he shall be my son If he commit 
iniquity, J wiil chastise him: ... but my mercy shail not depart 
away from him (vs. 14,15). There is a vast difference be- 
tween a father’s loving chastisement of a son whom he is 
truining-with tenderness and patient ¢onsicerateness, and the 
punishment which a sovereign inflicts on a guilty culprit 
who has set himself in open defiance of the laws of the realm 
This is a difference which every child of God needs to bear 
in mind in his estimate of his Father's dealings with him. 
Loving chastisement, not condign punishment, is what God 
metes out to his earthly children. He trains them by 


chastisement ; he does not condemn them to punishment. 








And a blessed thing it is when we can count our children 
God’s children; when we can feel assured that, though he 
will chastise them for their good, his mercy will not be 
turned away from them. Many a father since David has 
had that cause of comfort as a parent. 





TEACHING HINTS. 


BY THE REV. A. F. SCHAUFFLER., , 


I. David's Plan.—Our lesson finds David firmly established 
on the throne. All Israel is subject to his rule; foreign 
nations recognize his authority and respect it; his capital is 
well fortified; national religion is restored to its proper 
place; the cedar palace of the king is the centre from which 
all authority emanates. One thing alone troubles the king. 
The Ark of the Covenant dwells only in a fragile tent, while 
he himself lives in a substantial palace. David feels the 
incongruity of this. He therefore forms the plan of building, 
to the praise of Jehovah, a gorgeous temple, where the Ark, 
the symbol of God’s presence, shall find a fitting and final 
resting-place This purpose the king imparts to Nathan the 
Prophet, who at first heartily endorses the proposition. But, 
warned of God in the following night, Nathan forbids David 
to go ahead with his plan. The reason for this injunction 
is not given in the text, but may be found in 1 Chronicles 
22:8... It was because David had been a man of war, and 
had shed much human blood. The privilege of building a 
sanctuary for Jehovah was to be reserved for a peaceful 
sovereign. As soon as David learned that his plan was not 
in accordance with God’s will, he desisted, and contented 
himself with accumulating material to be used by his son in 
the erection of the temple after David’s death 

Call attention to the fact that if David’s plan did him 
honor, his postponement of his purpose did him yet more 
honor. The plan was, humanly speaking, good, but the 
spirit of obedience was better. It was just the lack of this 
obedient spirit that cost Saul his throne and his life. A deep 
lesson lies hidden here. Many of our plans are right enough 
in themselves, and spring from commendable motives. But 
for some good (though perhaps hidden) reason God thwarts 
them. To give them up cheerfully is hard. We want our 
own way, and the yielding to the will of God seems almost 
impossible. Cheerful submission is, however, a duty; for 
God knows best what is for our true welfare. The carrying 
out of many of our cherished plans, would doubtless work 
more mischief than their thwarting. And if, by reason of 
limited vision, we cannot now see this, we should call faith 
to the rescue of our souls, and trust God with all loyalty, 
knowing that he sees the end from the beginning. Is this 
hard sometimes? Well, that ought not to make any differ- 
ence If God thwarts our plans, it is only in order that his 
better and larger plan may not be thwarted by us. 

II. God’s Plan.—Having upset David’s plan, God reveals 
to him, through his prophet, his plan for David. Notice: 
(a.) It isa far-reaching plan. The only limit God puts to 
it is found in the word “forever.” Not only shall David’s 
throne be established, and that of his son Solomon, but 
David's kingdom shall endure forever. How this has been 
fulfilled we may easily discover by asking the question, 
“Who is the one who to-day.is honored above all the sons 
of men?” Is it not Jesus, born of the house and lineage of 
David? Again, “ Who is it before whom every knee shall 
bow, and whose praises shall be chanted to all eternity?” 
Is it not great David’s greater Son? May we not reverently 
imagine that to-day in heaven David’s joy is enhanced by 
the thought that as pertaining to the flesh he is in the line 
of Christ’s ancestry? This plan God covenanted with David 
to fulfill, and his covenant has been, and will be, carried out 
to the letter. (6.) It was a very gracious plan. The cove- 
nant by no means rested on the moral excellence of David's 
character; for then it would have broken down before many 
years were over. Nocovenant of works between God and 
the sinner can ever last long; for the sinner is sure to break 
it. Moses breaking the tables of the law, before ever he got 
down from the mountain of communion, is a type of the 
sinner in his treatment of God’s statutes. The foundation 
of God’s plan and covenant lay not in David, but in God 
See how God speaks: “I took thee from the sheep-cote. I 
was with thee whithersoever thou wentest. I will appoint a 
place for my people Israel. The Lord will make thee a 
house. I will set up thy seed after thee. I will stablish 
the throne of his kingdom. I will be hisfather. My mercy 
shall not depart away from him.” No talk here of the 
merits of David or of Solomon, because there were no such 
merits. God’s grace, God’s mercy, God’s purpose,—these are 
the foundation stones upon which God’s covenant rests. 

III. God's Plan for Us.—There is a way of putting this truth 
that God has a plan for us, to which all God’s children will 
agree. He has as distinct and as far-reaching a plan for all, as 
he had for David. This is clearly shown in the New Testament 
(or new covenant) which he offers in Christ to every one. 
“ Ho every one that thirsteth, come ye.” (a.) This covenant 
(like that with David) is very far-reaching. It stretches 
out into the forever. He offers to make us kings andpriests_ 
unto God forever. As long as God lives and heaven lasts, 
so long do the purposes of his covenant endure. Not only is 
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it far-reaching in time, but it is all-inclusive in our experi- 
ences. All things work together in God’s plan for the good 
of his adopted ones. Nor earth nor hell shall be able to 
injure those whom God has included in his new covenant of 
grace. For if God be for us, who can be against us with any 
shadow of success? (6.) Like his covenant with David, | 
God’s covenant with us is a gracious covenant. It reads, 
« While we were yet sinners, in due time Christ died for the 
ungodly.” Not at all because we were righteous; for Jesus 
came not to call the righteous, Not because we were whole ; 
for they that are whole have no need of'a physician. Not 
because we were alive unto righteousness, but because we 
were dead in trespasses and sins, did Christ die. The origin 
and the conclusion of God’s covenant of free grace is found in 


his love. “For God so loved the world.” 





QUESTION HINTS. 


BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE. 


What makes the name of David more famous than that of 
any other king? (Title.) How do we know that this covenant 
comprehended the birth of Christ? (Golden Text.) 

Which chapters of this book are concerned with the period 
of David’s prosperity? Which chapter begins the period of 
domestic troubles? What condition of civil affairs is most 
favorable to religious thought? (2 Sam 7:1, 2.) With ref- 
erence to what truth must the Christian arrange his business 
affairs? (Matt. 13: 22.) What desire on the part of David 
did God make the occasion of his covenant with him ? (ys. 2, 3.) 
Should our own style of living be taken into account in the 
provision we make for the Lord’s house, or has it no bearing 
on the question? To whom should we look for sympathy 
and advice in our higher aspirations? Through whom does 
it please the Lord to send special answers to our religious 
purposes? (vs. 4,5.) How did he give his message to Nathan? 
(v.17.) Why did he not communicate it directly to David 
What is implied in the question of verse 5? (1 Chron. 17: 
4.) Why was David forbidden to build God’s house? (1 Chron. 
22:7, 8.) Is David to be blamed, or approved, for his war- 
like spirit? (1 Sam. 17: 45, 46.) Was the prohibition 
designed as a punishment to David, or as a moral lesson to 
the nation? Was it to God’s advantage to have a permanent 
dwelling-place, or could he as well dwell in tents? (vs. 6, 7.) 
What is the meaning of the common phrase, “ giving to the 
Lord” ? What was the ultimatum of God’s purpose in 
David’s life? (vs. 8, 9.) What relation did his work bear to 
that of the temple-building which was to follow? . What les- 
son does this contain for those who labor in the fear of the 
Lord, and see little accomplished? What assurance does God 
give those whose holy desires run beyond their calling? (vs. 
10, 11.) Has, or has not, the promise of verse 10 of our les- 
son been yet ultimately fulfilled? What is the use of the 
genealogical table of Matthew’s Gospel? How much of the 
immediate future did God reveal to David? (vs. 12, 13.) 
How does God deal with his children in accordance with his 
gracious promise? (vs. 14-16.) Is it, or is it not, important 
to the child of God what place he occupies in the establish- 
ment of the kingdom? Will God use only his children, or 
also those who resist his will, in the establishment of his king- 
dom? (Rom. 9: 17.) 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


What did we study about last week? Whose house was 
blessed because the ark staved there for three months? How 
came it to be left there? What did David prepare for it in 
Jerusalem? Do you know why it is called the ark of the 
covenant? What promise had God made about the mercy- 
seat? That golden lid with the bowed angels was the sign 
to the Jews of God’s promise to meet them there, and a type 
or picture of his Son our Saviour, who was then promised to 
come, and who is called the angel or messenger of the cove- 
nant, Our lesson to-day is of a promise God made to David, 
In what city did David live? Who had established him 
king? For what did another king send him cedar wood, 
carpenters, and masons ? 

David Planning.—Think of David as he sat in his beau- 
tiful new house, after all his dangers and his wanderings, 
safe in a palace of his own, a great king, his enemies con- 
quered, his people honoring him and his life happy and 
peaceful. To whom did he give the glory? Perhaps ‘in 
sight of his high palace was the tent he had prepared for the 
worship of God. What was in that tent? He looked at 
that place for the precious holy ark, and it seemed so poor 
and plain compared to his own home, that he thought, “I 
cannot give sleep to my eyes or slumber to my eyelids 
until [ find a place for the Lord. This is his chosen city ; 
here in Jerusalem, I will build him a temple;” “ beautiful 
for situation, the joy of the wholé earth is mount Zion.” There 
was a good prophet named Nathan, to whom he told his 
thoughts. “I dwell! in a house of cedar, but the ark of God 


dwelleth within curtains.” The prophet did not ask God what 
he should say; he was pleased, and answered, “Go, do all 
that is in thine heart, for the Lord is with thee.” 


king too quickly. If David was going to do work for God, 
should he not* have tried to learn God’s will and way in 
doing it? The word of the Lord came to.Nathan’s pillow, 
“Tell my servant David I have not dwelt in any house since 
the time 1 brought the children of Israel out of Egypt” 
How long were the people in the wilderness on their way to 
the land of promise? They could see that God was with 
them by a pillar of cloud by day and fire by night. The 
tabernacle and the ark they carried from place to place as 
God told Moses they should do. He said to Nathan, “I 
have gone from tent to tent.” “Did I ever ask,” said the 
Lord, “ Why build ye not me a house of cedar?” Nathan 
was told to remind David of how God had taken him from 
following the sheep to ruling the people, how the Lord had 
been with him and made him a great king. 

God Promising.— What did David want to build for God? 
The prophet was to say to David, “ The Lord telleth thee that 
he will make thee a house.” That meant that not only 
David, but his children’s children should be king, and three 
times over God said he would establish his kingdom and 
throne. He did not let David build the house for him, 
because he had been a mighty man of war and killed many 
in battle; but his son, a man of peace, should build it. Then 
God gave the promise in our golden text. What is it? Does 
it mean that David or his children should live and reign 
in Jerusalem forever? In the very same talk that night 
with Nathan, the Lord spoke of David’s dying: “Thou 
shalt sleep with thy fathers;” and in a sermon of Paul’s, he 
said, “ David, after he had served his generation by the will 
of God, fell on sleep and was laid unto his fathers.” David 
died, so did Solomon his son, and “ was buried in the city of 
David his father.” How then, do you think David's throne 
could be established forever? It could only be by a king 
who should always live and reign. Who is King of kings 
and Lord of lords? Who came from heaven to be called in 
mockery King of the Jews, to wear a crown of thorns and 
hold a mock sceptre? There he was a king ; his throne was 
fixed forever ; he laid down his life, and took it up again; he 
ascended to heaven, to sit down on his throne. That was the 
meaning of the covenant with David. The throne of David’s 
greatest Son is to stand forever, and the angels in heaven sing, 
“The kingdoms of this world are become the kingdoms of our 
Lord and of his Christ, and he shall reign forever and ever.” 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 
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HINTS FOR LESSON HYMNS 


“ Jesus shall reign where’er the sun.” 

“Tell it out among the nations.” 

“Sound the high praises of Jesus our King.” 
“ Blest be the tie that binds.” 

“O happy day, that fixed my choice.” 





ECLECTIC LESSON-LIGHTS. 


Gop THE Giver oF PowreR.—That God is the giver of 
power and dominion is a truth which has always been 
recognized in the unchangeable East. Thus in the inscrip- 
tion of Darius on the rock at Behistun, the ninth paragraph 
reads: “Says Darius the king:—Ormazd [the god] granted 
me theempire. Ormazd brought help to me so that I gained 





dn the Night.—Nathan found that he had answered the 





thisempire. By the grace of Ormazd,I hold this empire.” 
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truthfully have written that inscription. Again, in the 


Annals of Assurbanipal which are preserved on terra-cotta 


cylinders, now in the British Museum, it is said: “I am 


Assurbanipal, the seed of [the gods] Assur and Beltis, son of 

the great king of the North Palace, whom [the gods] Assur 

and Sin the lord of crowns, raised to the kingdom, prophesy - 

ing his name from the days of old; and in his birth have 

created him to rule Assyria. [The gods) Shamas, Vul, and 

Ishtar, in power most high, commanded the making of his 

kingdom.” 

REMEMBERING Gop’s Hovuse.—Old Matthew Henry says: 

“Note: When God, in his providence, has remarkably done 

much for us, it should put us upon contriving what we may 

do for him and his glory. ‘What shall I render unto the 

Lord?’” And John Trapp adds: “ Ahab dwelt in a palace 
of ivory, and yet had no thoughts of heart for God and his 
service.” David and Ahab both have their like among the 
sons of men to-day. 

Houses or Cepar.—The cedar was largely used for deco- 
rative purposes throughout the whole East. In Nineveh and 
its Remains, Layard thus describes the internal appearance 
of an Assyrian building: “The ceilings ... were divided 
into square compartments, painted with flowers, or with the 
figures of animals. Some were inlaid with ivory, each com- 
partment being surrounded by elegant borders and mould- 
ings. The beams, as well as the sides of the chambers, may 
have been gilded, or even plated with gold and silver; and 
the rarest woods in which the cedar was conspicuous, were 
used for the woodwork.” (See Zeph. 9:14; Jer 22: 14; 
1 Kings 6:15; 7:3.) The true relation of the houses of 
men to the house of God may be illustrated from Ancient 
Athens. The dwelling-houses of Athens were mean; its 
temples were the wonder of the world, abounding in all mag- 
nificence of wealth and art. 


GreaTNEss FROM Gop.—The old Egyptian sculptures 
always represented the victorious king as of giant form, in 
comparison with his people and his enemies. The tempta- 
tion to this uplifting of the hero to the heroic size, is also 
illustrated in the rabbinical legends of David’s growing 
greatness. “ David was very small, but when Samuel poured 
the oil upon his head and anointed him, he grew rapidly, 
and was soon as tall as was Saul. And this the commen- 
tators conclude from the fact of Saul having put his armor 
upon David, and it fitted him. Now Saul was a head and 
shoulders taller than any man in Israel; therefore David 
must have started to equal height since his anointing.” But 
it was David’s name, not David’s form, that the Lord made 
great And as to this greatness, an old commentator has said . 
“ A great name is what they who have, have great reason to 
be thankful for, and may improve to good purposes; but 
what they that have not have no reason to be ambitious of ; 
a good name is more desirable. A man may pass through 
the world very obscurely, and yet very comfortably.” 

Tue ProMIsE OF THE K1nGpom.—It is interesting to note 
that the famous Rosetta Stone, which gave the key to the 
Egyptian hieroglyphics, contains one of the many Oriental 
illustrations of God’s promise to David. Speaking of Ptolemy 
V., the inscription says: “After new information, he has 
repaired the chief honored temples under his reign as is fit ; 
in reward of which the gods have given him health, victory, 
might, and all other good things, the crown to remain with him 
and with his chudren forever.” 

Tue Kincpom oF Davin’s Son.—To the eye of the later 
Jew all time divided itself into two parts ;—this world (dis- 
pensation), and the world to come, which is the days of the 
Messiah (Talmud, Ber.1: 1). Messiah, the King, the Son 
of David, was to appear at a hidden time, to set Israel free 
(from Edom, that is, Rome, as the later tradition said), and 
to meet and overcome Gog and his hosts in the end of the 
days (Targums passim). As Moses came from the desert to 
free Israel, 80 Messiah would come from Rome. Then the 
golden time of David and Solomon would be restored, the 
persistent enemies of Zion would be destroyed, and the king- 
dom of Messiah would rule over all peoples, Israel occupying 
a proud pre-eminence over-the seventy nations of the Gen- 
tiles. From the vague and contradictory traditions which 
have come down to us, we can see to what depth much of the 
Jewish thought of the Messiah had sunk. The Messiah, 
according to some, was a mortal man, who should possess a 
large hareem, and leave his kingdom to his children. He 
might rule forty, or seventy, or four hundred years. Indeed, 
all the distinction, according to Rabbi Samuel, between this 
world and the world to come (the days of the Messiah), was 
that, in the latter, foreign oppression of Israel would cease. 
Rabbi John came closer to the New Testament spirit when 
he said: “ All the prophets have only prophesied concerning 
the days of the Messiah; but concerning the world to come, 
eye hath not seen, O God, except thine, what He [ Messiah) 
hath prepared for him that waiteth for him.” And this, from 
the Midrash on Genesis, strikes also a clearer note: “In the 
world to come [Messiah’s kingdom], after the dead are made 
alive, there shall be no sin and no death, and therefore there 
shall be no sin offering and no trespass offering. . . . For the 
sin-offering and the trespass-offering came on account of sin; 
but in a time wherein is no sin, wherefore sin-offering or 





Substitute “Jehovah” for “Ormazd,” and David might 
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A NEW BOOK ON THE INTERPRETATION 
OF THE BIBLE* 


Biblical Hermeneutics, or the science of interpreting 
the Bible, is not a new thing under the sun; and yet as 
a sober and critical science it hardly dates back more 
than three centuries. The interpretation of the Bible 
on systematic principles antedates the Christian era; 
but when we trace it through the mystical principles of 
the Alexandrians, the wild hap-hazard of the Talmud, 
the fanciful systems of the early Christian writers, and 
the pueriligies of the Qabbala, we are justified in rele- 
gating it, during these periods, to the list of sciences 
falsely so called, rather than to that of legitimate science. 
Since the Protestant reformation this science has become 
a true science; disavowing all mysticism and arbitrary 
interpretation, it limits itself more and more to getting 
out of the Bible only what is actually in the Bible. , 

Dr. Terry’s volume on Biblical Hermeneutics is a work 
of significance. It is the most important book on Bible 
interpretation which the Methodist Episcopal Church 
has yet produced, and its significance is increased when 
it is considered as a single volume of an ambitious and 
well-planned Biblical and Theological Library, now 
being produced under the editorial supervision of the 
Rev. Dr. George R, Crooks and Bishop John F. Hurst. 
The series when complete will include treatises on Intro- 
duction, Encyclopedia and Methodology, Archeology, 
Theology, History, and Philosophy. 

The treatise on Biblical Hermeneutics is divided into 
three parts, the first being devoted to an introduction to 
the study of interpretation, the second to the principles 
of interpretation, and the third to the history of the 
science of interpretation. It thus forms a complete 
handbook to the student of hermeneutics, giving him not 
only an insight into the actual contents of the science, 
but also into the historical growth of the study, and 
its inter-relations with other branches of theological 
knowledge. 

In tLese days of widening fields of knowledge, com- 
parison has beoome a necessity of the student. Dr, Terry 
pays tribute to this demand in the second chapter of his 
introduction (the first being merely preliminary), by a 
comparison of the Bible and other sacred books. In this 
chapter the contents and style of the Avesta, the Assy- 
rian sacred writings, the Veda, the Booddhist writings, 
the Chinese sacred books, the Egyptian Book of the 


Reem er ee 


Dead, the Quran, and the Eddas, are briefly indicated, 
and the superiority of the Bible revelation is pointed 
out. Brief excerpts are given from translations of these 
non-biblical sacred writings, which add not a little to 
the usefulness of the chapter. In the field of the Bible 
itself, there are disquisitions, in successive chapters, on 
the comparative philology of the Bible languages, and 
on the special characteristics of biblical Hebrew, 
Chaldee, and Greek. The chief principles of textual 
criticism are given with great brevity, the chapter on 
that topic being little more than an outline; while the 
subsequent chapter on the Inspiration of the Bible is an 
example of discreet writing upon that topic. Speaking 
of the objections brought against verbal inspiration, 
Dr. Terry says: 

It is possible to make some of the grandest truths appear 
ludicrous by resolving them, through an artful analysis, into a 
multitude of frivolous details. It might be asked, Did the 
Almighty and Eternal God move the muscles of Matthew’s arm 
and fingers, cause his heart to beat with emotion and his eyes 
to glow, as he took up his pen and seratched upon the parch- 
ment before him? Did he move him to spell Dawid or Dabdid ; 
to write houté or houlés: etpe or eipen; dia tr or diati, ei ge 
or eige? ... We may thus trifle with the minutia of Divine 
Providence, but after all our quibbling, we must either admit 
that the Divine Spirit was coguizant of all these details, or else 
say what particular things escaped his oversight and care. 
The argument which maintains the inspiration of the thoughts 
but not the words of Scripture, logically denies any particular 
providence in the form and style of God’s written word, and 
leaves the whole subject vague and visionary. 

The chief part of the book is, of course, the second 
division, which is an exposition of the principles of 
biblical hermeneutics. Here belong the consideration 
of the various methods of interpretation which have 
prevailed from the days of Philo to our own, and the 
vindication of the modern exegetical method. In suc- 
cessive chapters, the primary meaning of words, the 
acquired meaning of words, and Bible synonyms, are taken 
up, each chapter being freely illustrated by examples 
from the Bible. In chaptersix, the grammatico-histori- 
cal or modern exegetical method, is explained and 
illustrated. From this point onward, the special prin- 
ciples of interpretation are taken up separately, and 
elaborated. These include all Bible tropes ;—meta- 
phors, similes, riddles, parables and allegories; all 
questions of the interpretation of types, symbols, 
prophecy, poetry, and apocalypse. There are special 
chapters on the Pauline eschatology and the Revelation 
of John, on the question of a double sense in prophecy, 
on Scripture quotations, and on theories of accommo- 
dation. In the chapter on the Revelation, Dr. Terry 
departs from the usual interpretation, referring the events 
of the book largely to the past, and holding that the 
millenium is now in progress. The chapter on Quota- 
tions is meagre in view of the importance which the 
question has assumed on both sides of the Atlantic; and 
the list of rabbinic and New Testament formulas of 
quotation, cited om page 504, reproduces an error of 
Davidson. The concluding chapter on the doctrinal 
and practical uses of Scripture is an excellent summary 
of right methods of using Scripture. This whole division 
shows the results of wide reading, and is illustrated with 
a wealth of Scripture example. 

The first two chapters of the third section—that of 
History—are not so satisfactory. From the reading of 
these chapters it would appear that Dr. Terry’s knowl- 
edge of rabbinic exegesis is chiefly, if not altogether, at 
second hand. Consequently things are stated absolutely, 
which ought to have been stated as generally true, but 
with exceptions. The succeeding chapters on Christian 
exegesis are good; though here also there is an occa- 
sional slip, as when the name of Johannes Piscator is 
Englished into John Piscator, his real name being Fischer, 
which was rendered, after the fashion of the time, from 
German into Latin as Piscator. The list of commen- 
taries on the Critici Sacri on page 684 is, with the 
exception of a slight omission, correct as it stands, but yet 
itisambiguous. Tomakeit clear, “and” should be inserted 
before “ Clarius,” which should be followed with a semi- 
colon instead of acomma. Lively’s commentary on Joel 
should also be added to the list. As a whole, however, 
this history of the growth of the science of interpre- 
tation is an admirable compend, compiled laboriously, 
written clearly, and with commendable accuracy. 

In preparing a second edition of this work, special care 
should be given to the punctuation. The list of Hebra- 
isms given under “(b)” on page 125 is made into non- 
sense in its first part by what would seem to have been a 
printer’s error in punctuation. In the twelve Greek 
words on page 146, there are three mistakes in breathings. 
The title of the sixth chapter of the second division 





requires correction. It is true that these are excep- 
tional errors, and that the book is printed with fair 





accuracy; but in a work of the importance and the 
excellence of this, Greek accents and Hebrew dagheshes 
are worthy of close attention when a second edition is 
called for. Complete accuracy is never attained in a 
first edition. 

Dr Terry’s book is worthy of the attention of the stu- 
dent, whether the latter belongs to the Methodist Epis. 
copal Church or not. In theology (so far as theology 
enters into it) it is honestly Arminian; but in his ren- 
dering of the history of interpretation Dr. Terry does 
justice to Calvin and to the Calvinistic exegetes. The 
field covered by the book is broad; its style is able. 
its analysis acute; and in matter it is abreast of the 
times. It has full textual and topical indexes, and a 
useful bibliography of hermeneutics. It would be difficult 
to name among recent volumes on hermeneutics one 
which is better adapted, from its scope and method, for 
the use of the student, than this volume by Dr. Terry. 





It does seem as if, in these days of alleged popular 
irreverence, some care might be taken not unduly to 
excite levity by the titles of religious books. Yet here 
is a new book by the Rev. John Reid with a title—A 
Pocket System of Theology—which at once suggests to 
many readers a vision of the two-foot rule with which 
certain thinkers are accused of attempting to measure 
Omnipotence. Apart from the title, the book is a rather 
ordinary presentation of the outlines of Calvinistic evan- 
gelical theology, designed for the special use of Sunday. 
school teachers and others who may wish to study truth 
systematically for the instruction of the young. The - 
author thinks that while the study of the Bible is 
increasing, the study of the doctrines is diminishing; 
and seeing that when “Holland, Scotland, and New 
England lost their theology they lost their power,” the 
author puts forth this little book as a remedy which “is 
needed, in the opinion of many learned men.” Yet if 
Mr. Reid were to discern the signs of the times more 
closely, he might find some cheer in the fact which he 
deplores, that in these days men read and study the 
Bible and its teachings a great deal more than did their 
fathers, and are less anxious about possessing “ pocket 
systems of theology.” (12mo, pp. 246. ' Philadelphia: 
Presbyterian Board of Publication. Price, $1.00.) 


The maker of a universal poetical concordance has a 
task of unusual difficulty; for apart from the usual | 
troubles which harass the concordance-maker, almost 
every edition has its own independent paging. In view 
of this fact, Mr. Charles A. Durfee, the compiler of the 
Index to Harper’s Magazine, has done better than could 
be expected in his Concise Poetical Concordance to the 
Principal Poets of the World, which is an alphabetical 
index to the titles, first lines, characters, and subjects, 
in the works of fifty-four of the most noteworthy English 
and American poets, and of foreign poets whose works 
are accessible in English translations. The editions of 
the poets to which page-references are given are gen- 
erally those of Mr. Alden, the publisher of the Con- 
cordance, but as these largely correspond with editions 
issued by Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., D. Appleton & Co., 
and others, the references are not so limited as the 
announcement might seem to imply. Titles, first jines, 
and author’s names, all appear in one alphabetical 
index; but under each author’s name there is inserted, 
in smaller type, a complete alphabetical index of the 
titles of his poems The book will prove very useful. 
(12mo, pp. 640. New York: John B Alden. Price, $1.00.) 


John Howard’s name isa household word, and yet 
popular biographies of John Howard are not too com- 
mon. The Rev. Dr. John Stoughton, of England, whose 
biographical writings are well known, both in America 
and in England, has prepared a life of Howard the Phi- 
lanthropist, which has al! the brightness and picturesque- 
ness essential to the making of a popular biography. 
Dr. Stoughton has avoided the error of making the biog- 
raphy so short that all color must be left out; he sketches 
the character of Howard in a few strong lines, and lets 
the story reveal the more minute traits of the man. So 
much of the understanding of Howard’s biography 
depends upon the state of the prisons in England and on 
the Continent, that it is pleasing to see that so great a 
part of the present volume is given to sketches of prison 
life as John Howard saw it. Dr. Stoughton isa skilled 
delineator of life and character, and the deeply interest- 
ing story of the great prison reformer loses nothing from 
lack of illustrative power on the part of his biographer. 
(12mo, pp. 380. London : Hodder and Stoughton. Price, 
7s. 6d.) 


Books of original philosophical thought are so few, and 
those few so cumbrous, that when a book combines ig 
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itself the merits of originality and it is 
worth while to call the reader’s attention to it, Mr. L. W. 
Manstfield’s Outlines of the Mental Plan, and the prepa- 
ration therein for the precepts and doctrines of its 
Christ, is, in spite of its cumbrous title, a philosophical 
book of that rare kind which combines the excellencies 
mentioned, above. The book pursues the deductive 
rather than the inductive method, and so is slightly for- 
eign to the habit of the Anglo-American mind; but the 
author’s thought is so keen and stimulating and his argu- 
ment so close, that those who are most strongly opposed 
to the. method of the book, may learn much from it. 
This little monograph belongs to the department of reli- 
gious philosophy, and has a better right to be read than 
half of the ponderous tomes which find a place in the 
same department. (16mo, pp. xxiv, 188. North Side, 
New York: L. W. Mansfield.) 


Emily 8. Holt has displayed a certain ability in the 
writing of historical stories; but her success in the 
delineation of certain phases of past English life does 
not justify her in attempting to write Palestinian stories 
connected with the life of our Lord and his immediate 
followers. The Way of the Cross and other Tales is a 
book which touches upon a theme where the highest 
biblical scholarship, the most accurate knowledge of 
Eastern manners and customs, and the most thorough 
appreciation of early Christianity, are requisite, and where 
an erroneous impression, which may do much damage to a 
young person, is more easily made than corrected. The 
result of Miss Holt’s attempt does not justify its under- 
taking. (16mo, illustrated, pp. 126. New York: Robert 
Carter and Brothers. Price, 60 cents.) 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 

Recent events, both public and private, give point to 
Mr. Charles T. Congdon’s article on Private Vengeance, 
in The North American Review for July. The writer 
devotes more attention to the disease than to its remedy ; 
but articles like this have a sure, if a slow, effect in edu- 
cating the public conscience, which, after all, is the surest 
way of making progress in any reform. 


Attention should be drawn to the excellent work 
which Littell’s Living Age has been doing recently in 
the field of religious: biography. Admirable as are the 
other departments of this queen of the eclectic maga- 
zines, there is none which surpasses this; so that, as a 
matter of fact, the reader cam see more of the current 
magazine studies of life, religious and theological, in 
this one magazine, than in any half-dozen of the Euro- 
pean religious monthlies. : 


In The Century for July, Ex-President Theodore D. 
Woolsey discusses the question of the use and abuse of 
honorary degrees in the United States Dr. Woolsey 
insists on the distinction (practically ignored in America) 
between a university and a college; he believes that the 
right to grant degrees belongs only to bodies properly 
styled universities; that the present indiscriminate be- 
stowal of honorary degrees has degraded their worth; 
and that the best way to make degrees mean something 
is to bestow them only upon examination. 


Egypt and the Nile occupy the place of honor in Har- 
per’s for July, the first article being a skilfully written 
and well-illustrated paper on The Nile, by Dr. A. Traut- 
vetter. It is wholly modern in its interest, and espe- 
cially timely in view of present events in Egypt. The 
article on The Silent Schools of Kendall Green adds 
another to the deaf-mute articles, which have been 
appearing in this magazine and another. It is illus- 
trated by several views of the school buildings, and by 
portraits of Mr. Amos Kendall and Dr. Edward M. 
Gallaudet. 


An important philological discovery in the field of 
Sanskrit literature, recently made by Mr. A. Macdonell 
of Christ Church, Oxford, finds its chronicle in the cur- 
rent issue of the Anecdota Oxoniensia. As early as 1859 
Professor Max Miiller pointed out that there are certain 
traces of system and of priestly influence in the arrange- 
ment of the Rig-Veda. The key to this system has just 
been discovered by Mr. Macdonell in the Anukramanis, 
or indexes to the Rig-Veda, by Saunaka, KatyAyana, 
and others, a complete collection of which Mr, Mac- 
donell is now publishing. These are so elaborate as to 
remind one of later Jewish scrupulosity as to the writing 
and preservation of the Hebrew Bible. They not only 
register the number, but also that of verses, words, and 
syllables. Mr. Macdonell has shown that the ancient 
Pandits were aware of a system according to which the 
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hymns were collected and classified; and this arrange- 
ment is yet seen in such facts as that eight of the ten 
books begin with hymns addressed to fire, and that the 
larger hymns generally precede the shorter ones. 





WORK AND WORKERS. 


—_ 


CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1884. 


Indian Territory, “ International,” McAlister Mines, July 9, 10 
Tennessee, state, at Monteagle .............scescsoes senses August 13-15 
Newfoundland, provincial, at St. Johns ptember 4-6 
New Hampshire, state, at Nashua... November — 


2 + 











SUMMER ASSEMBLIES. 


New England Sunday-school Assembly, at South Framing- 
Jualy 16-25 
Sea Side Sunday-school Assembly, at Key East, New 

FORGET onccncaes cacsedips vocevensevecsse sconce cieoes July 22 to August 3 
Monona Lake Sunday-school Assembly, at Monona Lake, 

Madison, Wisconsim..................20. 0000s July 29 to August 8 
at Monteagle, Ten- 
cacenemtbboenseaencupess July 29 to August 26 
Chautauqua Sunday-school Assembly, at Chautauqua, New 











Mountain Lake Park Sunday-school Assembly, at Mountain 
Lake Park, Maryland 


Nebraska Sunday-school Assembly, at Crete...... August 18-28 





WORKERS IN COUNCIL. 


—Colonel Robert Cowden, of Ohio, was in charge of 
the Eastern Sunday-school Assembly, which met for its 
third annual session at Annville, Lebanon County, Penn- 
sylvania, June 23 to July 2. This Assembly is conducted 
by the Church of the United Brethren, and meets yearly 
upon the grounds of the Lebanon Valley College, a 
United Brethren institution. 


—Every person named in the programme of the 
Washington County (Pa.) Sunday-school convention 
held at Claysville, June 3 and 4, was present, and 
took the part assigned. The general sentiment of 
the gathering was to place Washington County high in 
the list of banner counties; and to that end the vice- 
presidents were urged to careful work in their respective 
districts, and an increase in the financial support given 
to the convention was requested. The Rev. W. H. Baugh 
was elected county delegate to the next state convention. 

—Another advance toward the realization of the 
motto, “ Dakota for Christ,” was secured by the workers 
of the Dakota Sunday-school Association, whose tenth 
annual convention was fixed for June 3-5 at Huron. 
Four principal practical topics appeared on the pro- 
gramme: Our aim—what it is; Our aim—how achieved; 
Our helpers; and, Our weapons. The earlier sessions of 
the convention were devoted to routine work, the reports 
of committees, and of the secretary and treasurer, and to 
addresses of welcome, with the reports thereto. Among 
the speakers invited to address the later sessions were 
the leading Sunday-school workers of the territory, 
assisted by Mr. Henry Plant of Minneapolis, and the 
Rev C. M. Morton of Chicago. 


—Eastern men were assigned a large share in the con- 
duct of a Western Sunday-school assembly, whose session 
for 1884 has just closed? The Inter-state Sunday-school 
Assembly meets annually at Forest Park, Ottawa, Kan- 
sas, and this year the gathering continued from June 24 
to July 4. In the published programme the conduct of 
the assembly was assigned to the Rev. Dr. J. L. Hurlbut 
of New Jersey, while Professor W. F. Sherwin was put 
in-charge of the music, with the Rev. Dr. John P. New- 
man and the Rev. J. S. Ostrander as lecturers on various 
topics. Of Western men whose names appear on the 
programme, the Rev. Dr. P. S. Henson of Chicago, the 
Rev. Dr. D. H. Snowden of Indiana, and Senator P. B- 
Plumb of Kansas, are perhaps the best known. The 





general features of the assembly are those of Chautauqua. 


—Marking the close of nineteen years of systematic | 
Sunday-school campaigning in Iowa, the State Associa- | 
tion was announced to hold a convention at Fairfield, | 
June 24-26, the topic of which was to be “ The Christian | 
warfare.” Everything on the programme was carefuily | 
subordinated to this central thought. First, under the | 
division of “The army,” the workers were considered 
in relation to what they have done, whai they plan to 
do, and as detailed for special duty—temperance, mis- 
sionary, and similar effort. Of course the Bible was the 
armory, furnishing weapons for offensive and defensive 
warfare; the officers were considered under the question 
of a pastor’s, a superintendent’s, and a teacher’s work ; 
while the base of supplies was held to be in the three 
aids, prayer, liberality, and the training of teachers. 
The work of the advance guards (missionaries on the 











frontier), of the reserve corps (fathers and mothers), and 
of the commander-in-chief (the teacher of the normal 
class), each received appropriate attention. Toward the 
realization of its final topics, “the certain victory,” and 
“ the lasting peace,” the entire work of the convention 
tended. 


COUNCILS IN PROSPECT. 

—At a recent gathering of the executive committee of 
the Laurens County (Tenn.) Sunday-school Associa- 
tion, July 17 and 18 were selected as the date, and 
Cross Hill as the place, for the sixth annual county con- 
vention. The nature and design of the Sunday-school, 
the obstacles it has to encounter, and the value of county 
organization, are among the topics to be discussed. 

—Chautauqua offers this year to the Sunday-school 
teachers who attend its sessions, normal class instruction 
of almost every grade. Dr. J. H. Vincent is again the 
superintendent of the department, and there are to be 
four regular normal classes, of which the intermediate 
normal class will be in charge of Mr. B. T. Vincent, 
while Dr. J. L. Hurlbut and Mr. R. 8S. Holmes will con- 
duct the teachers’ normal class; the Rev. Frank Russell, 
the advanced norma! class; and Mrs. G. R. Alden (Pansy) 
the primary teachers’ normal class. A children’s class 
will meet daily in the children’s temple at 8 A. M. 


—At Mountain Lake Park, in Maryland, at the sum- 
mit of the Alleghanies and twenty-seven hundred feet 
above the sea, the Mountain Lake Park Sunday-school 
Assembly meets this year for a session, continuing from 
August 14 to August 29. Twenty lectures will be given 
on scientific, literary, and religious topics, and a normal 
class for Sunday-school teachers will be organized for 
thorough training in their work. Of the secular part of 
of the assembly’s programme, nothing is more novel 
than the summer school of amateur photography, which 
gathers before the date of the assembly proper, and for 
whose purposes the beautiful mountain country offers 
many advantages. Altogether, Mountain Lake Park 
claims to be the Mountain, as Monteagle is the Sou 
Chautauqua. 


SUNDA Y-SCHOOLS, 

—During April and May a large class in systematic 
Bible study was successfully conducted, under the 
auspices of the Bible Work Association of Chicago, by 
the Rev. Dr. W. G. Moorehead of Xenia, Ohio. The 
object of this class is to fit young men and young women 
for Christian work in our Sunday-schools, missions, and 
churches. It is expected that the class will be opened 
again next fall in permanent quarters. The headquar- 
ters of the society are at present at 150 Madison Street, 
Chicago. 

—At its sixty-eighth anniversary exercise, held 
Sunday, June 22, the Sunday-school of the First Baptist 
Church of Worcester, Massachusetts, listened to reports 
of the year’s progress; there were scriptural and song 
services by scholars of the different departments and by 
the school as a whole, and one regular address was 
announced to be given. The school has a total mem- 
bership of 592, and last year its contributions aggre- 
gated $848.50. Mr. George C. Whitney is its super 
intendent. 

—Through a Minnesota missionary of the American 
Sunday-school Union comes this statement of what a 
young school-teacher, the only American in a Western 
Scandanavian settlement, is accomplishing for Christ. 
My helped him,” says the missionary, “to organize a 
Sunday-school last December, of which he is superin- 
tendent, all the other officers being Scandinavians, and 
of which he is the soul and life. I recently visited him, 
and ate and slept with him in his school-house, where 
he boards, cooking for himself, and where we held a 
meeting in which over twenty professed their purpose to 
lead a new life.” 


—Supplementary to the report of the International 
Lesson Committee’s report published in these columns 
last week, the following facts are of interest. Dr. 
Warren Randolph and Professor John A. Broadus 
attended every one of the seven meetings of the com- 
mittee, traveling each an aggregate of over 8,000 miles 
to do so. Dr. Philip G. Gillett who was present at 
six of the meetings, journeyed 9,638 miles in doing so, 
and these figures make him the greatest traveler of them 
all. ‘A longer distance was traversed by members of the 
committee in reaching Chicago than any other place, 
although it required nearly 17,000 miles of travel 
for the committee to gather at Nashville. Washington 
was apparently the most convenient locality for the 
greatest number. 

—Corresponding with the increased attention to cor- 
rect singing in the Sunday-scheols is the growth ef 
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musical instruction at the summer Sunday-school assem- 
blies. Chautauqua, with its long session and large 
attendance, of course leads, having a children’s class, a 


chorus class of several hundred voices, and classes also 


for instruction in voice culture and in the higher grades 
of music. The chorus at the New England Assembly, 
South Framingham, Massachusetts, is now an organized 
body, meeting two or three times a year; and at the 
Monona Lake Assembly in Wisconsin, the Island Park 
Assembly in Indiana, and the Inter-state Assembly in 
Kansas, there are choruses numbering each from one 
hundred and seventy-five to two hundred and fifty voices. 
Professor W. F. Sherwin is musical director at the New 
England, Kansas, and Wisconsin assemblies; Mr. C. C. 
Case of Akron, Ohio, at Island Park; and these two 
gentlemen conduct the musical services at Chautauqua 
in alternation, being assisted this year by Professor 
W.N: Ellis of Brooklyn. The music of the new Sea 
Side Assembly in New Jersey will this year be iA charge 
of Mr. Willisford Dey of New Jersey and Mr. D, T: 
Macfarlen of New York. 


—There is no Sunday-school in the South—indeed, it 
might, perhaps, be added, in the whole country—more 
justly proud of the building in which it meets, than is 
the First Presbyterian Sunday-school of Augusta, Geor- 
gia. Thirty-two thousand’ dollars is what this Sunday- 
school structure cost, exclusive of the lot, which the 
church already owned, and the building has every con- 
venience anywhere to be found. Funds for its erection 
having been supplied through the generous bequest of 
Miss Mary Telfair of Savannah, many of the best equipped 
buildings of the kind in the United States were visited, 
and experienced architects consulted, and nearly a year 
ago its erection was commenced. It was completed and 
dedicated a few weeks since. In general plan it resem- 
bles the model Methodist Episcopal Sunday-school build- 
ing of Akron, Ohio, from which many of its features were 
copied, though always with an eye to advantages of 
construction and arrangement observed elsewhere. In 
the centre of the building is the main Sunday-school 
room, fifty-three by forty-five feet, and two stories high. 
Around the superintendent’s desk the chairs are arranged 
in semi-circular rows, back nearly to the outer walls— 
which are not walls at all, but glass doors opening into 
primary and intermediate class-rooms, forming a tier 
around the main room. Over these is another tier of 
class-rooms, opening also into the main room by swing- 
ing windows. These second-story rooms are for the 
exclusive use of the older and Bible classes, for which 
purpose, being quiet and retired, they are admirably 
fitted. At a signal from the superintendent's desk, 
the many rooms can be at once thrown together, and 
the separate classes merged in the one school, Outer 
staircases furnish direct access to the various class- 
rooms; ample accommodations for spectators are pro- 
vided ; ventilators supply an abundance of fresh air, 
and cathedral windows temper the sunlight; beautiful 
paneling, staining, and carving, have left little to be 
desired in the esthetic line; yet the chief aim, that of 
utility, has never been sacrificed. The building also 
contains a lecture room, large parlors, the pastor’s study, 
library and office, and a Sunday-school library room on 
the first floor, at the right of the main entrance, through 
which the scholars will pass to leave their books as 
they comein. No one, perhaps, has been more closely 
identified with the progress of this undertaking, than 
has Mr, John W. Wallace, for fifteen years superinten- 
dent of the school, and at the dedicatory exercises 
he spoke enthusiastically of the joy he had in the 
building’s completion. 


TEMPERANCE. 


—Mr. Moody is reported, by a London paper, to have 
said that, upon returning to England after an absence of 
eight years, he found that nineteen-twentieths of the 
backsliders from the ranks of his former converts had 
been led away by the public house. 


—Work among the freedmen has been a regular 
department of the National Temperance Society's work 
during the past year, a large pamphiet having been 
issued for circulation among the colored preachers of the 
South, and a special! missionary appointed to work among 
the colored people. Seven bound volumes, and a large 
number of pamphlets and tracts, have been issued by the 
society during the year, of which some are sold at a 
slight profit, more at cost, while many have been given 
away. An effort is being made to establish a large per- 
manent fund for the use of the society,—a step which is 
seen to be necessary from the fact that the purely mis- 
sionary expenses of the year were over $10,000, while 
the receipts from contributions and legacies during the 
same time were only about $6,500. More money is 


earnestly asked for; in the words of the report, “ We 
need and could use a hundred thousand dollars a year.” 


—In reputable branches of business legitimate compe- 
tition keeps the profits down; in their disreputable busi- 
ness, on the other hand, all the brewers seem to get 
rich. Some of the most magnificent residences in New 
York City are owndd by men in that business, not a few 
of whom have so much money that they are at a loss 
how to use it. One of them has connected his stables 
and brewery by solid brick masonry, put in a Russian 
bath for private use, and indulged in all sorts of 
extravagances to dispose of his superfluous cash. Bass, 
the great English brewer, who died recently, was also enor- 
mously wealthy, his establishment doing a business of 
$12,000,000 a year. Making drunkards pays well— 
financially. 


—By sad experience the managers of all reformatory 
institutions learn the tremendous difficulties in the way 
of leading a drunkard permanently back into the paths 
ofsobriety. In the report of the acting superintendent 
of the Franklin Reformatory Home for Inebriates, 
located in Philadelphia, many of these obstacles are 
touched upon with graphic force. That institution is 
not a “retreat,” where drunkards can retire to recover 
from the effects of their last debauch and gain strength 
for the next; neither is it a penal institution. It is 
rather, just what its name indicates, an agency of perma- 
nent reformation. Therein is its work made at once 
valuable and difficult, Its policy forbidding all com- 
promise with the enemy, every man who enters the 
home is pledged to perpetual total abstinence, and 
though his shattered nerves call ever so loudly fora 
little alcoholic stimulant to tide him over the terrible 
first few days, it is never given. The best medical 
attendance is supplied, the patient is treated as a man 
physically diseased, yet as one also morally affected, and 
the kindest Christian sympathy re-enforces hygienic 
restraint in helping him to fight the battle out. Even 
then tixe sad record of only partial success remains, only 
about one-half the 311 men discharged from the home 
last year showing evidences of permanent reformation- 
Yet the institution is doing honest, thorough work; and 
where in individual cases its efforts prove futile, the 
responsibility for the failure is to be laid at the doors of 
Philadelphia’s eight thousand saloon-keepers, rather 
than at the doors of, the Home, 911-915 Locust Street, 
Philadelphia. ; 


PERSONAL. 


—Tawhiao, the king of the Maoris, is at present in Eng- 
land, and is rapidly learning the ways of civilization. 
At least, that seems to be the impression created by the 
fact, that he went to the House of Commons the other 
day, and, after listening for a minute or two to the 
speeches, calmly went to sleep, his whole staff following 
his high example. It is said by those who know, that 
the Maoris, though only a few days in England, reposed 
as naturally as if they had slept in church every Sunday 
all their lives long—which will doubtless be a great 
encouragment to those who practise the custom imi- 
tated by the Maoris. 


—Among those who are seeking refreshment for 
wearied nerves and brain in the bracing influences of 
foreign travel is the Rev. Dr. Buckley of the New York 
Christian Advocate. Three years ago he started out 
with the purpose of visiting Europe, but was recalled by 
a cablegram, on his arrival in England, for sickness in 
the home. Since then, Dr. Buckley says, he “has not 
had one week's vacation, nor one day’s respite from work, 
except the few Sundays that he has not preached.” In 
his foreign visit Dr. Buckley will leave the beaten track 
of the tourist, and spend his time in countries and in 
towns where the passing traveler is a comparatively rare 
sight. 


—The Rev. John McCullagh, of Kentucky, is a vet- 
eran worker in a noble cause. He was a pupil of Dr. 
Thomas Chalmers, in Edinburgh, before he came to 
America; and now for a full half-century he has been 
doing stalwart service in promoting Sunday-school 
instruction and extension. On Sunday, June 8, at 
Louisville, he celebrated his semi-centenary of service 
in this sphere, and addressed a number of Sunday- 
schools. It was the fiftieth anniversary of his engage- 
ment as a missionary in Sunday-school extension. 





During the intervening half-century he has organized 
1,000 union Bible schools, numbering 6,200 teachers and ! 
60,000 scholars ; and during the last thirty-two years he has | 
superintended the missionary work of the American | 
Sunday-school Union in the South. e was a delegate | 
from Kentucky to the International Convention in Louis- 





ville, as he has been to all of the international, and most, | 














if not all, of the national, Sunday-school conventions 
which preceded that. 


—It is pleasant to note that by the time Mr. Sankey 
arrived in America, after the reat of the voyage, he 


looked as hale and hearty as ever. Mr. Sankey declares 
that he hasn’t broken down, that all he needs is a few 
weeks’ rest, and that then he will be quite ready for 
work again. “Were the meetings in London suc- 
cessful?” he was asked. And the answer is said to 
have been: “ Well, I don’t like to speak of that, But 
the houses were crowded and overflowing—there were 
from four to six thousand people at every meeting. We 
had a movable house, and were at twelve different places 
in London with it. We did not go outside of London. 
Mr. Moody? Oh! he’s well, but in need of rest. He 
will be here week after next, I think. We will begin 
work together here, but just where I cannot say. That 
will not be decided on until after fall. My voice is just: 
as good as ever it was, notwithstanding reports to the 
contrary. That much you may say for me emphatically.” 








THIS AND THAT. 


—_—__—>—__——_. 


Acting upon a suggestion from the Newcastle School 
Board, a large proportion of the Sunday-schools of that 
city came to an agreement to hold their annual picnics 
upon the same day and during the school-vacation sea- 
son. The motive which prompted the Board to its pro- 
posal was, a desire to prevent unnecessary breaking of 
the secular school attendance, But possibly the plan 
might commend itself to Sunday-schools on this side, as 
well as in England, as a means of stopping the ravages 
of the ubiquitous small boy who attends all the picnics 
regularly, and the Sunday-schools annually—on the 
Sunday before the picnic. 


“Thy Word is...a light unto my feet,” said the 
Psalmist; and Professor Astafieff, president of the So- 
ciety for the Propagation of the Holy Scriptures in 
Russia, threw a side-light upon the saying in a recent 
aunual speech before the society. Speaking of the 
Bible as a light, he said: 

In Sanskrit, the common origin of all the Hindoo-European 
tongues; “ to speak ” means also “to light.” The Word is, as 
it were, the Light’s ray. A prophet of the Old Testament calls 
Christ the Sun of Righteousness ; and an’apostle, in the New 
Testament, calls him the “ Word” and the“ Light” too. “In 
him (the Word) was life, and the life was the light of men.” 
“That was the true Light.” 


There are Sunday-schools which are wholly organized 
into. missionary societies or temperance societies; and 
Sunday-schools which maintain little side societies, such 
as anti-tobacco societies or anti-profanity societies. Just 
now, as the heated term approaches, is an excellent time 
for ambitious Sunday-schools to form themselves into 
anti-summer-closing societies. The superintendent may 
be president, and the teachers officers, of the new society ; 
while all the scholars should be members ez officio. A 
suitable pledge may be found in the recent words of a 
New York pastor, whose answer to a suggestion of sum- 
mer closing was: “ Until we find that summer weather 
decreases the tendency to sin, we will not close our 
church or Sunday-school for a single Sunday.” That 
pledge would be comprehensive enough; when sinning 
ceases during the summer, Sunday-schools and churches 
may safely take a vacation. 


Every convention has, presumably, a reason for being; 
but there is not one of the multitudinous conventions 
which have been held, and are being held, this summer, 
which has a better reason for being, or a more important 
field of work before it, than the International Sunday- 
school Convention. This truth is well put in the Ken- 
tucky correspondence of the Herald and Presbyter. 


The time of conventions is upon the country; political, scfen- 
tific, literary, and reformatory, with assemblies and conferences 
thrown in. Chicago has just finished up one of the former sort, 
and is keying up for another. But it is pretty safe to say that 
this International Sunday-school Convention has'in it some 
elements of value, of power for good, not common to the con- 
vention tribe. The American people are a great people for 
doing things by committees and conventions—we have a great 
deal of convention timber among us that would spoil if it were 
not worked up. But aside from this, there are real interests to 
be subserved in the present gathering. The tread of this Sun- 
day-school wagon is broad, and it carries an immense load of 
things rare and exeellent. The Chicago fellows met, pulled 


| their strings, voted with hand and voice until they were lame 


and hoarse, and all in the business of making a President for 
four years. But. these conventions are planning, praying, 


practically pushing the work of making “ kings, and priests 
unto God”’ for all time and eternity—a great business, you see. 
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BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
regular edition this week for subscribers ts 52,500 
copies. Advertisers are free to examine the sub- 
scription list at any time, The advertising rate 
as 60 cents per line, with discounts of from 5 
per cent. on two insertions, to 50 per cent. on an 
advertisement running a year, 

Book on Treatment of Children free? Hor- 


lick’s Food Co, Racine, Wisconsin 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate invaluable as a 
Tonic. Dr. J.L. Pratt, Greenfield, IIL, says: 
“Tt is all that it claims to be—invaluable as 
a tonic in any case where an acid tonic is in- 


dicated.” 





“The Story of Cousin John’s Wife.” —This 
delightful little book, published by Wells & 
Richardson Co., of Burlington, Vt., tells how 
one bright woman kept up appearances on a 
small salary. Every woman should read it, 
and so know for herself how money can he 
both saved and made by using Diamond Dyes. 
Sent on receipt of stamp. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


The Hop Plaster will relieve Back Ache, 
and all other pains. 2 cents only, at druggists. 








"Dr. Getkie’s “Hours with the Bible” com- 
pleted. V ol. VI. now ready. Forsale by all booksellers. 
ENRY A. SUMNER AND COMPANY 
1 Publistiers, Chicago, Ill. Send for Catalogue. 
‘EA R Y’S OLD BOOK STORE, Ninth and 
| Market Streets. Philadelphia. 
ORDER The Scholars’ Quarterly and The Little 
Foiks’ Quarterly ot Howard | Gannett & Co, 


our Sunday-school Supplies, and save money. 
Order \v ARD & “DRUMMOND, 116 6 Nassau St... N. ¥. ° 











RESBYTERIAN BOARD OF PUBLICA- 
TION, 1334—-BOOKS—Chestnut St 


EDUCATIONAL. 





HEALTH SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS. 


For terms 


PARK HICHTS SEMINARY, 
OCEAN GROVE, N 


and references address MISS EN cimiky he RICE. 





kskill(N.Y. 
eae em oe ee 
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RYERY ONE STUDYING MUSIC WILL 
get valuable Sw free in the new LiL 
Calendar. Address RJEE, Boston, Mass. 
W.J.Acndemy Brid ae N.J. 16 acres; lofty 
rooms; kind home; good ion tor college 
or business. ped ey (my day ofentrance. § 
terms to clergymen. Prin.,Caleb Allen, B.A. ( ay 
Wegenerany 


Highland Military Academy, “°ycc*" 
Fits boys for business, scientific schools, and college. 
29th h year ar begins Sept. 9. Cc. B. METCALF, A. M., Supt. 


Mrs, Hyde’s Home School fer, Giri, Pee 
Elegant grounds. e~r-4 eituated ¢ on be ecsiniy 


of the Susquehanna, Fall te [va Sept. 15, 1884. 
Send for circular to Mrs. J. ¢ G. HYD 














West Chestnut Street Institute, 4,,27%° 
Young Ladies and Little Girls. Twelfth year ins 
Sept. 17, at 4035 Chestnut St., West Philadelphia. For 
circulars address the Prin., rs. J. A. BOGARDUS. 


MOUNT HOLYOKE SEMINARY. 27% 


es, cabi Sortquery: oF 
en. nets, and art ery. Li- 
wresy of 10,000 Poon “hoard and "So. Wadley. a 
Address Miss BLANCIaRD, Prin., 3o ‘Mass. 





PHILADELPHIA SEMINARY. Boarding and 
Day School fi] ladies and little girls, No. 1335 
North Broad Street, Philadelphia. Will begin its 
4th year September 10th, 1884. For circulars ate 
information address REBECCA E. sus IN 
Prsipal. 


At home| Mondays. 
LAYER FORD COLLEGE, PA. 9 MILES 
from at Oaiere on the Pa. R.R. THos. CHasK, 
LL.D., Pres’t. Under care of Society of Friends, Classi- 
cal and Scientific courses. Application for admission 
may now be made. For catalogue address Prof. ISAAC 
SHARPLESS, Dean, ‘Haverford College P. O., 


WESTERN RESERVE ACADEMY, 
Hudson, Ohio, 
Under the direction of 
Western Reserve University, of Cleveland. 
Send for catalogue 


NEWTON B. ROBART, Principal. 
Wells s College 1 for br Young L Ladies. 


FULL COLLEOLATE Coun ee Natatty” “Superior 
facilities for MUSIC and ART. Location unsur 
for beauty and healthfulness. Session begins Sep- 











S34 yeschool Library Books. Send to D. R- 
ER, Aibany, N - Y., for catalogue. 


HE EST SUNDAY-SCHOOL BOOKS. 
send for HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.'s List. 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO., Pree Now w= : 


BOOK FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 











10, LSS4. Send for catalogue. 
E. S. FRISBBE, D.D.,: President. 


HOLLIDAYSBURG (Pa.) SEMINARY. 


A Home School for Young Ladies. Beautifully situ- 
ated in the heart of the Alieghanies. Pure air and 
water. rals oft attention given to the health, manners 
and — of the ae For particulars, apply tothe 
Rev. Poor, Philadelphia, or, to the 

Rev. R. S. HITCHCOCK, 





” 


PRI NCI PAL. 





~s for our list. GOODENOUGH 
‘ & WOGLOM, 1 122 Nassau St.. N. ¥ 

AMILY BIBLES! | 8000 net aeatares 

re Big discounts 


agents. 
aa co. ‘tar ChestnutSt Phiiadelphia 


ULIAN HAWTHORNE’S new novel, “ Archi- 
7 bald | Malmainon.” in Funk & Wagnalis’ ( to 04 12 
Dey st., N.Y.) Standard Library—1é cts. ; cloth, 75 cts. 


“Mr. A. abe more powerful im ination than = 
coutemporary writer of fiction.” geod de + 


THEOLOGICAL BOOK STORE, 
NEW AND SECOND-HAND, 


710 pase Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
SEND FOR CATALOGU K.“@@ 








‘SABBA ATH-SCHOOL LIBRARIANS. 


Avoid loss of hooks and ‘save time and labor by usin 
Ray’s Check System Library Kegister. Send 
for circular. GARRIGU £8 BRos., Arch St., Phila., Pa. 


NOW RE DY. 
PELOUBET'S | titcrmediate SS Quarterly. se 6 
QUARTERLY. 


oe hg each. ——— s 8. S. Quar- 

ter year. Teachers’ Ed. of 

ow Quarter.| each Quarterly. 4c. ayear. Pub 
. WILDE &CO., oo) Bromfield ‘Street, Boston. 


vi “AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION 
Is THE 
CHEAPEST AND MOST RELIABLE 
PUBLISHING HOUSE ror 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL LIBRARIES, 
PAPERS, PERIODICALS, 
and all Sunday-school Supplies. 


S@ Specimens of papers and catalogues sent free on 
application. 


1122 Chestnut Street, vanadate. 
______—_—_s«O Bible House, New York. 


EVERYBODY'S PAPER. 


An illustrated gospel paper, established 
fifteen years ago, by D. L. Moody, and used in 
thousands of homes and Sunday-schools in 
the United States with great acceptance. 
Sample copy free. Address 


D. R. NIVER, 


ALBANY, N.Y. 


BIBLE LILIES. 


4 Scripture Text Book for Morning and Evening. 
Printed ia qaiase, witb = sia lilies, ete. 
Cloth... 3 ...2%5 cents. 
Sent by ‘wait, "past: paid, on “receipt ‘of price. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., Publishers, 
: _39 Ww est 23d Street, | New York. 





STAMMERING. 


And the tongue of the Stammerers shall be made to 
speak see ~Isatan, chapter 32, verse 4. 
Stammering: Its Treatment. ‘Results Perma 
nent.” INSTITUTE, 1033 Spring Garden Street. 


TON, Philadelphia, 
AGENTS WANTED 
comprising ® sevart sg BLICATIONS.- 


Atlases, Col 
nisters OY ces geod opportunity | 
for minister thete vacation, eee to make a nice in- 


wi be granted by a : a enw norms 
er, ping. 13,8 


je on, cen a Encyclopedias, | 





OGONTZ School for Young Ladies. 


The thirty-fifth year of this School 

Chestnut St. Seminary), the second at Ogontz, 

ay Cooke's beautiful country Hr near Philadelphia, 
will nee September 24th 

Principals— Misses eae. and DILLA AYE, 
BENNETT and EASTMAN, 
Address letters to mtz, Montgomery Co., Pa. 
telegrams to York Station, North Penna. R. R. 





LAKE ERIE SEMINARY, 


Painesville, Ohio. 

The twenty-sixth year opens Sept. 11, 1884. 
Entrance examinations, Sept. 11-13. Applica- 
tion should be made early. 

MISS MARY EVANS, Principal. 


VASSAR COLLEGE 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

A full college course for women, with special and 
preparatory courses, and courses of Music and Art. 
Ten professors and twenty-two teachers. Library, 
Observatory, Laboratory, Museum, and scientific col- 
lections, with every facility for a complete liberal edu- 


cation. = §, L. Caldwell, D.D., President. 


WESLEYAN ACADEMY 


One of the half-dozen best Preparatory and Classical 
Schools in New En land. Excellent facilities in Aca- 
demic Studies, Music, Painting, [idustrial Science and 
Commercial Studies.” The payment of $60 in advance 
wili cover afl tuition in the Preparatory and Academic 
Courses, together with board, limited amount of wash- 
ing, room rent, beating. and all other necessary ex- 
penses, except books, stationery lights, and small con- 
tingencies, for the Fall ‘Term of twelve weeks, begin- 
ning August 27. Send for catalogue to 

Kev. G. M. STEELE, Principal 
Wil braham, Mass. 





hg Se PALL SEMINARY, CLINTON, N. Y. 


h comp eee 4 im rovements, 
Advantages un ansu rpemede A. G. BENEDICT. 


Miss M.S. Gibson’s Wari se Prin will re. 


open for the fall session Sept. 25. Home pupils limited. 


; Austinburg, 0. 52 years of great suc- 
G. R. Institute cess.. Acad - emic, y Muse, Normal, 
Com’'l, Telegraphy. Board and tuition, $35 per 3 mos, 


peg tiene de Wes INSTITUTE. 
Young . Ban Oe paratory. Ladies’ College. 
Amplest facilities in onic. Art KrcCommercial and Scien- 
tific Courses, Finest building of its class. Catalog ue free. 
Rev. Geo. H. Whitney, D. D,, Pres., Hackettstown. N.J. 


National Schoolof Elocntion and Oratory 


EDWARD BROOKS, A.M., Ph. D., President. 


Twelfth Annunl Session. 
Course in Elocution.—Time required for eraduation, 
one year. 
Course ¢ tn Oratory.—Time required tor graduation, 


twoy 
School 











Thorough training tn each department. 
year commences September 29. Catalogue, with full 
details, sent upon application. 


( FORT EDWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 


Handsome new buildings, steam heated, with superb 
Chapel, Class and Society rooms. Boarding accommo- 
dations, 120; average enrollments, 200 per term; 12 teach- 
ers; Graduat ating Courses — ladies and gentlemen-—-Clas- 
sical, Scientific, College- pre ry and Commercial; 
4” graduates this one froan =— the States: 30 free lec- 
tures year! = aretery ; 27th year Sept. 15. 
Address J iN, b Fort Rdward, NX. 


A MUSIC SCHOOL. 


DANA’S MUSICAL INSTITUTE, WARREN, OHIO. 


An institution devoted exclusively to the study of 
Music. Gives ateneitoan te all departments of ni of Music, 








with s fy = oe pe 
sendy, and « Yeculty of the highest excellence and 
efficiency. Pal! term begins Sept. Sept. lst. Send Send for catalogue. 


WORCESTER ACADEMY, “°"sents tine 


Buildings admirabiein a ott ‘Thoroughly 
repaired and rooms refurnished during t year. 
jituation cherming. Sanitary conditions perfect. 
——— ample. Ail necessary accessories to excel- 
lent work. 
Instruction ot teachers on the most ap- 
eres meth attention todevelopment 
of character and cnnivesion of manners, Terma 
yd sa Scholarship Poundacion. 
_ Address D. W. Abercrombie, A.M., Prin. 


‘SURPASSES ALL OTHERS! 


JOYFUL LAYS 


FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 
This new and favorite Seng Book contains 
great beauty and usefulness. TRY I 
Price, in Boards, $30 a. tee Copies. 
Sample copy wy ou receipt 0 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 E. Ninth St., New York. 
Si Randolph St.. Chicage. 

















THE BEST S.S. MUSIC BOOK 


}0SPEL BELLS 


F PERKINS, 
PRESBREY 


I54 PAGES LARGE SIZE 


BY BISCHOF 
RANKIN & 


SAMPLE COPY POST-PAID 


HENRY: A.SUMNER & CO. 


205 WABASH AVE. CHICAGO. 


HOLY VOICES. | 


—BY— 
Revs. E. 8. LONENZ and ISAIAH BALTZELL. 
Fresh, and ‘7 if not supertor, to any Music Book 
yet produced for Sunday-schveols. 192 es, board 
eover. 35 cents single co ry mall, postpaid; $4.00 
per dozen by mail, post pai per yng by express, 
a un veel $20.00 per hundred by express. 


FOR 25 








Swithin C. Shortlidge’s Media Academy 


For Young Men and Boys. 


Thirteen miles from Broad Street Station, Philadel- 
phia. Seventeen trains each way daily between Media 
and Philadelphia. Studeits admitted and classified at 
anytime. All Students beard in the School with the 


Principal. Tableexcellent. Experienced men waiters, , 


Rooms for one or two Students, all nicely and com- 


even books, etc. No extra charges, except for Music, 
No examination for admission. Fifteen experienced 
Teachers, all men and all graduates. Six Harvard, 
two Yale, one Trinity. + opportunities for apt | 
scholars to advance rapid. Special drill for dull and | 
backward Boys. Patrons or Students may select od 
studies, or choose the regular English, Scientific, Busi. 
ness, Classical, or Civil Engineering Course, or parts of 
different Courses. High-grade Stndents pot kept back 
by defective classification. Conditioned College Stu- 
dents of any class tutored. Young mew whose early 
education has been neglected instructed privately. 
Students fitted at Media Academy are now & Har- 
vard, Yale, Princeton, University of Pennsyivania, 
Lehigh. Lafayette, Haverford, Univ ersity of Virginia, 
Williams, Columbia, Dickinson, Stevens Institute ot 
T Rnneles Troy and Boston Polytechnic Schools. 
Media Aan tog has a Physical and a Chemical 
4 aboratory, @ fine Gymnasium, and a large ball field. 
Fifteen hundred volumes added to the Library In —-. 
Apparatus doubled in 1883. A Graduating Ciass i 
Commercial Department every year Twelve Stu- 
dents fitted for College and admitted in 1833. 
The Health Record of Media has few parallels. 
Media has seven churches, and a ‘Temperance (charter ; 
| which amen the sale of intoxicating dr drinks. 
For New Iliustrated Circular of Media Acmdemy 
address the Principal and Proprietor. 


SWITHIN C. SHORTLIDGE, A.B. and A.M., | 
(Harvard College.) MEDIA. PA. 


piety Senkned. Fixed price covers every anpenee, ; 
it 


any address. 
ws: SHUEY, Publisher, Dayton, 0. 
For sale by bovlese: 








LATEST AND THE BEST! 
EWELS OF: 





RAISE 






NEW S. S. MUSIC BOOK 


Price, $30 per hundred; $3.60 per dozen. S 
men copy, pant paid. 35 cents. ‘Address am 


ASA HULL, 240 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
SEND 30 CENTS FOR 


| WESTENDOR FS BEAUTIEUL NEW SONG, | 


“TO LOVE AND BE LOVED.” 
| Sbeet Music Catalogues free. 


‘ JOHN CHURCH 2 CO., 
CINCINNATI, 0. 


SQAABBATH BELLS 










me cod in the market. Is saim FULL OF Gams. 


fo le cop: 
THE FINESIDE FAIEND PUB. CO, Springheld, Ohio 


OUR SABBATH HOME! ocrmicn Sev 


| One copy mailed 35c. . Hoop, 1013 Arch St., Phila. 


j 5 Phila. Se. Sheet Music Co., '236 Ridge Ave. 5 
Wholesale and Retail. Send for Catalogue. 








GET a “BINDER FOR YOUR ‘PAPER. 


rems of 


PRICE 25% PER 100 IN BOARDS & 


ONLY A POSTSCRIPT 


To the large and strong statements we 
have recently been making to the public. 
In every point of the Clothing trade 
for Men and Boys we offer the best. 
Holding the largest stock of the best 
goods, we offer everything upon a basis of 
price that consults the buyer’s interest. 


Wanamaker & Brown, 
Oak Hall, 
S. E. corner Sixth and Market. 


BEAUTIFUL 
PICTURES 
AND 
FRENCH-PLATE 
MIRRORS 


of every character and 
size, for 
BRIDAL GIFTS, 
CELEBRATIONS AND ANNIVERSARIES, 
HOME DECORATIONS, 
Halls and Billiard Rooms, the Chambers and the 
Library. Tasteful and elegant Picture Frames. All 
the ROGERS GROUPS, prices from $10 to $25. 
JAMES 8S. EARLE & SONS, 
816 Chestnut st, Philadelphia. 


The Bible and its Study 


PROMPTINGS AN D HELPS TO AN INTEL- 
LIGENT USE OF THE BIBLE. 




















The general interest in the series of articles 
on the Bible and its study, contributed by em- 
inent European and American writers to the 
issue of The Sunday School Times for Decem- 
ber 13, 1879, led to their reissue in a form con- 
venient for handy use, and yet neat enough for 
permanent preservation. Alli the articles hay- 
ing a bearing upon the general theme of the 
best methods of using the Bible itself and the 
various helps to its a ht understanding, have 
been collected under the title of The Bi ple and 
its Study, and are published in a 96 page pam- 
phliet. 





CONTENTS. 


WHY 8TUDY Phe BIBLE? 
By the Kev. Barnas Sears, D.D., LL.D. 
IMPORTANCE OF BIBLESTUDY. 
By Charlotte M. Yonge. 
THE RIGHT SPIRIT FOR BIBLESTUDY. 
By Professor Austin Phetps, D.D. 
CAN WE TRUST OUR ENGLISH BIBLE? - 
By the Rev. F. H. A. Scrivener, M.A., D.C.L., LL.D. 
SCRIPTURE EXPLAINING SCRIPTURE. 
By Professor J. L. M. Curry, LL.D. 
HINTSON BIBLE gy hg 
Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D 


_HELPS TO PopuLAR! BIBLE STUDY 


Professor Philip Schaff, D.D., LL.D. 
HOW TO USE conn eaear a RIES. 
By the Right Rev. C. J. pone gow ew: a Bishop of 
Gloucester 


LIGHT FROM ™ LANDON THE soon. 
By the Kev. W. M. Thomson, D.D. 
LIGHT FROM ome ENTAL DISCOVERIES. 
y Professor George Kawlinson, M.A. 
LIGHT FROM paps MANNEKS AND 
CUSTOMS. 
By [enac A. Mall, LL.B.. Ph.D. 
THE BOOK 4 THE EA RI. Y pert bag 





y the Rev Pr . DD. 
PROMOTING BIBLE STUDY is “Tuk CLLURCH 
OF TO-DAY. 


By Cuancetlor Howard nations D.D., LL.D. 


NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 


“When such writers as Dr. Barnas Sears, Pro 
Austin Phelps, M. B. Kiddle, Phillip Schaff, and 
George Rawlinson, Bishop C. J. Ellicott, and Drs. W. 
M. Thomson, Kk. de Pressense, and Howard Crosby, 
combine their ideas about the intelligent use of the 
Bible, the result cannot but be ex lingly valuabie. 
The Bible and Its Study is a little pamphlet, reprinted 
from the columns of the Sunday School T ‘imes, con 
taining a series of short articles by these and ther 
eminent persons, Its chapters are varied in topic, 
covering well the subject, are practical, and are 
adapted admirably to meet a general and real heed. If 
we were a pastor again, we would put a copy into the 
hands of every member of our church, and every 
scholar old enough to understand it in our en 
School, if we had to doso at our own expeuse.— 
Onngregationaliat. Boston. 

“The publisher of ‘The Sunday School Times has per- 
formed a reuily valuable service to the Christian pub- 
lic in putting forth in handy volume form the series of 

pers published in the ‘Times near the beginuoing of 

he year. itisa convenient little pampbiet of about 

one hundred pages, suitable to carry in the breast 
pocket. It comprises thirteen short papers by some 
of the most eminent of practical writers,”—The Daily 
Journal, Syracuse. ¥. 

“A very valuable little volume, worthy to be care- 
fully r and studied. It contains in small compuss 

a mass of valuable hints, and we can cordially recoin- 





Newest, Baicatest and Bast Book for Sunday | am — 


mand it to both teachers and preachers. Any book 
that gives us better understanding of Lloly Scriptures, 
will be welcomed by those who know the value of the 
word of God.”—The Christian Journal, 
be 


'* 


advise every Sunday-school teacher to procnre 
an of this little work: it cannot be attentively read 
without profit; it furnishes material for immediate use 
and fe meer nag, me further guidance.” — The Obearver, 
Bowmeneiits 


* These subjects are all.discussed by the most learned 


' precastaats of the times, and furnish, in a small com- 


pass,a large amount of valuable readin 
ristion Remew, Cincinnati, 


4 Very valuable to er: Bible student.” — The Christian 
ichmond, 


matter.” — 
fo. 


| Advocate, Ric 


| 


“A valuable little A. oat "— The Advance, Chicago, Iu, 


Sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of price. 
Single copy, 20 cents. Five or more copies, 15 
cents each. Address, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut Street, Philadeiphia, Pa. 
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PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL “TIMES. Published weekly 
at the following rates, which include Lesment” 





From 1 to 4 copies, one ye ar.. 2.00 each. 
“6 to 9 copies... . 15 
* 10 to 19 copies 123 
“ 20 copies or over 100 “ 


Three or six months at the same ‘proportionate rate. 
To the person forming aciub of either grade, at these 
regular rates, one additional copy free. 

The papers for a club will be sent either to the Indi- 
vidual addresses of the members, or in a package to 
me address, according to the preference of subscrib- 
ers. The pape rs for a club should all go to one post- 
vilice, although in cases where a portion of the 
teachers of a school get their mall matter from one 
208t-oflice, 

om another, the papers will be sent accordingly. 
Different schools are not to unite in the formi of a 
club, but each school should have its own club, at 
whatever price the number of copies taken entitles it, 


Additions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as originally ordered, each subscriber 
paying pro rata for the time that he is to receive the 
paper. 

The papers for a club, whether going in a package to 
one address, or sent separately to the members of the 
club, will be discontinued at the expiration of the sub- 
ac ription. 


The yellow label on each paper sent to single (not club) 
subscribers shows up to what date the paper has been 
paidfor, If the publisher does not by that date receive 
a request from the subscriber that the paper be discon- 
tinued, he w = continue to send tt. The paper wi ill, 
however, be stopped at any time thereafter, Uf the sud- 
seriber a0 de sires, and remits the amount due Jor the 
time that he has received U. The papers for aciub will 
be stopped at once on the expiration of the club subscrip- 
tion, unless a renewal for the same is received. 

Subscriptions will be received for any portion of a 
year at yearly rates, 


Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses should include 
both county and state. 

Ifa club subscription is renewed by some other 4 
son than the one who sent the previous subscriptio: 
such person will oblige the publisher by stating that 
the club he subscribes for takes the place of the one 
formed last year by 


FOR THE SMALLER SCHOOLS.- 
thesmalier schools, which, on account of havin 
few teachers, cannot form large clubs, have the ne- 
fit of the very lowest rate. It provides that when 
the entire force of teachers in any school is less than 
twenty, the club rate to: :h school shall be $1.00 per 
copy, on condition that .ne order for the papers be 
accompanied by a statement that the number of copies 
ordered in the Club is not less than the full number of 
teachers in the school. This does not mean that every 
teacher must actually be a subscriber, but that the 
number of copies ordered must not be less than the 
fullnumber of teachers. Persons who are not teach- 
ers, may be asked to join the club, in order to secure 
the required number. Any number of copies in excess 
of the required number, may be subscribed for ar a6 the 
same rate. Tkachers belonging to the same 
may be counted as ONE in making such a statement tement of 
the number of teachers in a school. For example: If 
there are seven teachers in a school, two of whom 
belong to one household, and three ‘to another, the 
club subscription need not be for more than ‘four 
re oe in order to secure the low rate. 

An extracopy cannot be given to one who forms a 
club on this plan “for the smaller schools.” 

Enough copies of any one issue of the paper, to enable 
all the teachers of a school to examine it, will be sent 
free upon application. 


-By a new plan, 
but 


Ifa more thorough examination of the paper is de- | 


sired than can be had through receiving specimen 
copies of asingle issue, the publishér will send (in a 
package to one address) auy number of copies each 
Voek: for four weeks only, at the rate of eight cents 
per copy. Ten copies, for ‘instance, would thus cost 
eighty cents for four weeks. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton,27 Paternoster Row 
London, E, C., will send The American Sunday School 
Times, post free, for a year, to any address in Great 
Britain, for ten shillings ; repaid. The paper will be 
sold by ‘all the principal newsdealers, price twopence, 

JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 

P. O. Box 1550. 
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JAMES PYLE'S 





PEARIINE 


me BEST THING KNOWN fr 
WASHING» BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 


SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ- 
INGLY, and gives universal satisfaction. 
No family, rich or poor should be without 1t. 
Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations 
well designed to mislead, PEARLINE is the 
ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, and 
ways bears the above symbol, and name of 
JAMES PYLE, NEW YORK, 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Its merits as a WASH BLUE have been fully tested 
and Satarend by thousands of housekeepers. Your 
Grocer ought to have it on sale. Ask him for tt 
dD. S. WILTBERGER, Prop., 283 N. 24 St., Phila,” 


I. L. CRAGIN & CO., BOBPINS, BLECTRIC 
Street, Philadelphia, offer to give subscribers first- 


class sheet music, piano and vocal, gratis. Write for 
circular. Mention this paper. 






curers. 
PLAIN AND ARTISTIC 


NE FIRE- Pha GES. 


Sa AND. 
Aliso Furnaces and Ra 
1485 CHESTNUT 8ST., Pi 





ES, and 
Ac? Aa bok DY Ee.qed BA ANGE an 


GOLAR uine for y 





TTP SHOE. Get the genuine for your boys, 
th trade-mark and John Mundell & 00, on sele, 


and others in the same school get theirs | 


This 


explanations. 


gives phrases spelled phonetically. 


26 Cents for the Favorite Illustrated 


DICTIONARY. 


Containing over 32,000 Words and Phrases. 


Illustrated with 670 ENGRAVINGS. 


A full list of Abbreviations with 


raluable book also contains a great number of Foreign words 
and phrases alphabetically arranged, with English translations, and the French 
320 PAGES, handsomely bound in cloth 
SENT, POSTPAID, FOR 26 CENTS. Two-cent Stamps taken. Address | 


THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY, | 
280 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
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Y est HYCEIAN 


N LANG 





T0 EMBROIDER C CRAZY QUILTS 


get Brainerd and Armstrong’s factory ends called 
Waste”’ Embroidery—sold at less than “half price. 
40 cents will buy what would cost One Dollar in 
skeins, all good silk and beautiful colors, in pieces 
| from one to three yards long. Send 40 cents in 
stamps or postal note to 
The BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO. 
621 Market St.. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Also, 469 BRoaDWAY, NEW YORK. 
Ten full “working patt patterns 


Stam ing Patterns. for Kensington and other 


embroidery sent for 60 cents. ATTEN 
LISHING CO., 38 West Fourteenth St., New York, 


. “NONPARELL” VELVETEEN. Phe most fashion: | 
able dress material. Elegant, serviceable, inexpensive. 


See last week s poner for “Stamping” advertise 
ment of ‘I, E, PARKER, Lynn, M _ ae 


THE | FAVORITE 


te not 
gant. oun Kyoaeene nee yen 


Stueeake of po po- 
po ay Send stamp 




















x will nt 
ADVANTAGES 


DETACHABLE “ND... 
WALNUT HANDLE, 
DOUBLE POINTED.IRON BOTH WAYS. 


BEST Noor oS? CHEAP, 


.. THREE IRONS 
ONE RANDLE AND A STAND 10 A SET. 

IZONTA ) . 
THEKHONLEREETER 
DEATS THE WORLD 


N 
_ 90 





Cc. @, BLATCHLEY, Manufacturer, 
(Send for Price List) 308 Market St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
(2to 40 Ots.) SAVES TIME, ICE, LABOR 


RIDGWAY REFRIGERATOR, 


1518 Chestnut Street Philadelphia. 














Use Esterbrook’s Steel Pons. 





Disfi 


: ring Humors, Troublesome Eruptions, Itch- 
ngs, 


of Hair; and 
Infantile and Birth Humors, Milk Crust, 





PUB | in 


Head, Rashes, Chafings, and every species of Irrita- 
tion and Inflammation of the Skin and Scalp. 
Demand at all times the soothing, cleansin TWN 
and beautifying properties of the CUTICT 
| SOAP P. Absolutely pure. An exquisite Toilet, i; 
; and Nursery eaeete redolent with flower odors 
| and healing 
For Rough, Chappe and Oil 
Pimples, Tan, Fr les, and Sunburn, it is superior to 
all other soaps. Sold everywhere. Price, 2. cents. 


Potter Drug and Chemical Co., Boston. 


Send for “‘ How to Preserve and Beautify the Skin.” 


JOHNSTON’S FLUID BEEF. 


Pures U wmedicated FOOD. 


Skin, Black-heads, 

















No Waste. 

Neo Trouble. 
Always Ready. 
A gooD 
SALAD 
ASSURED. 

Rich, 





Wholesome, 
Nutritious. 

The most delicious 

and the most pop- 

ular Mayonaise 
for all kinds of 

SALADS, RAW 

TOMA TOES,CAB- 

c COLD 
FISH, 
etc., ever sold. 

E.R. Durkee & Co., 

NEW YORK. 

* IMPROVED ROOT BEER. Pack- 
age,‘25c. Makes 5 gallons ofa delicious, 
sparkling, and wholesome bev erage, 

gists. or sent by mail on receipt of 25c. 
N. Delaware Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ATMORE® Ween 3 
As 1 the st. 

4 © ATLANTIC TEA COMPANY, Fitchburg, 

Mass., offer special inducements for tea chest order.s 


MILES’ BAKING POWDE Will raise the world 
CRUDEN’S | 











HIRES ! 


oT 5 ae a 

















- —< w with each can. 
COMPLETE CONCORDANCE 


Tothe Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testa- 


ment, or a Dictionary and Alphabetical index 
to the Bible, by which any verse in the Bible may be | 


readily found by looking for any material word in the 
verse. 
’ A 


new edition thoroughly 900 


| pages, printed on fine paper and substantially bound 


revised, nearly 


} Royal 8vo, cloth. This is the genuéne and entire 
| edition of Cruden’s great work. 
Sent to any part of the United States, post-paid, on 
receipt of $1.75. 
PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
soz Chestnut St.. Philadelphia. 
Fringed Easter Cards Ty 5°"" "| 


& DUNN & C@., 210 Orkney St., Philadelphia, Pa- 





WORTH REPEATING. 


SUMMER TORRENTS. 
[By Henry W. Longfellow. ] 


As torrents in summer, 

Half dried in their channels, 
Suddenly rise, though the 
Sky is still cloudless, 

For rain has been falling 
Far off at their fountains ; 


So hearts that are fainting 
Grow full to o’erfiowing, 
And they that behold it 
Marvel, and know not 





ortures, Painful Inflammations, Eczemas, and | 
every form of Itching, Scaly,and Pimply Affections | 
with Loss 


Sealled | 


That God at their fountains 
Far off has been raining! 


A RIDE IN THE SOODAN 


[From the Journal of Colonel Colborne 


, of the staff of 
| Hicks- Pasha, } 


We encamped for the night 
| Mahobé, after three hours’ march east- 
north-east from Berber. At this place 
there is a large well, riveted with stone. 
Here we took in a supply of water, for 
between this point and O-Bak there is not 
a drop. The next morning we entered 
the howling wilderness. Our way lay 
across a barren plain of reddish sand and 
grit; the pale sickly yellowish gray weeds 
became more sparse and soon disappeared. 
These had been preceded by scanty patches 
of reed-grass, and occasional thorny 
mimosa. Now nota blade of vegetation 
was to be seen. We halted at « point 
where this plain merges into a bewildering 
maze of shifting sand-hills, utterly deso- 
late. I was glad to quit my angareb and 
the back of my ‘camel, as I had been in 
torture the whole day, and the soft sand 
formed a delightful bed. So thankful was 
[ to be rid of the nauseous jolting that I 
looked with kindly eyes even on this 
unlovely spot—unlovely, perhaps, but sub- 
lime and impressive as stupendous lone- 
liness and vast space could make it. 

The sunsets of the African desert are 
never to be forgotten. I have seen the 
sun sink to rest in many latitudes and on 
most nreridians, but have never been so 
| awed by the grandeur of the sweet hour 


at Beer 








as in the silent solitude of the desert. It 
is more striking than a sunset at sea; the 
sense of loneliness is deeper, and the rich 


golden tones of the undulating plain of 
sand and the sullen glow and cool violet 
shadows of the wild gaunt mountains 
around are awe-inspiring. 

The next morning we began the passage 
of the loose sand-dunes above mentioned, 
and the most painful and perilous portion 
of the two hundred «and eighty miles of 
desert between Berber and the Red Sea. 
The camels labored through the yielding 


sand, sinking under their feet at every 
step.. On this day the mirage was intensely 


real. Before me lay a lake, its blue waters 
laughing in the sun, studded with gem-like 
islets clad with verdure, and bordered by 
castles, high turrets, and battlements, and 
again by gleaming villages and smiling 
hamlets—the whole scene fairy-like in its 
beauty, and a painful contrast to the arid 
| sand and fierce heat and consuming thirst 
from which I was suffering. It is in vain 
that one rubs one’s eyes and seeks to dis- 
abuse one’s self of theillusion. Thething 
is there, undeniable, apparently solid and 
tangible; you know it is mocking you like 
an ignis fatuus, but the most accurate 
knowledge of the physical laws which 
| govern the phenomenon will not brush it 
away from the retina. There small 
wonder that the ignorant and inexperi- 
enced should have frequently yielded to 
the delusion. Life is the price paid for 
such a mistake. Some years ago a com- 
pany of soldiers perished from thirst in 
this region. Disregarding the warning of 
their guides, the poor fellows, fresh from 
Egypt, and mad with thirst, broke from 
the ranks and rushed toward the seeming 
lakes of transparent water which was pre- 
| sented to their eyes on all sides. They 
pressed on eagerly towards the ever-reced- 
ing phantasm, and one by one fell pros- 
trate to leave their bones to bleach on the 
sand. On another eccasion a detachment 
was sent across the desert to Berber on its 
way to Khartoum. The soldiers, refusing 
to be checked by the guides, consumed all 
their water when in sight of the mountains 
of El-Bok, confident of their ability to 
reach the well. The heat was intense. 
| The men became prostrate, and in a few 
| hours died one by one in horrible agony. 
| The Arabs call the mirage bahr esh-Shaytan 
ie —* the devil’s 8 sea,” 
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s.S. 
SUPTS. 


ENDORSED BY 


Send Your Names 
and Addresses for a 


Rev. D. H. McVicar, 


Rev. W. Randoiph, 


FREE SAMPLE 


Rev. J. H. Vincent, B. F. Jacobs, E. Payson Porter, Philip Gillett, Rev. J. A.Worden, Rev. H. L. Baugher, 


Rev. B. M. Pa Rev. John Potts, Hon. F. Fairbanks. 


or tHe COLORED DESICNS, 


The best Internationa! Lesson Iilustra- 


tions Published. 


ROV. LITHOCRAPH CO, 
PROVIDENCE, R. |. 








— FURNITURE ! 





a =— 
C.C.DUNNELLS, 3 Sixth St., PITTSBURGH, PA. 








Catalogues sent. 








Ux! Sunda y-School 
BANNERS * 23%. 


GoLD. 
Sena to J. & R. LAMB, 59 oe 
mine St., New York, for circular, free, by m 


MENEELY BELL COMPANY. 


The Finest Grade of Church Bolis. 
Greatest Experience. Lar ~] — 
Illustra! Catalogue m: 
CLINTON H. MENEELY BELL ‘COMPANY, 
Troy N. Y¥. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 


Be! \s of Pure Copper and Tin for 
hools, Fire ‘lnee, Farms, ot. MPOLL 
ARKANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cineinneti. O. 


MENEELY & COMPANY 
WEST TROY, N. Y., BELLS 


Favorably hewn’ to the blic since 
1826. Church, Chapel, School, | ire Alarm 
and other bells; also, Chimes and Peala 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 


Manufacture those celebrated Bells 
and Chimes fer Churches, Tower 
Clecks, &c.. &c. on and cata- 
paree sent free. 


Moswane & Co. B Baltimore, M Mad. 
AROMETER 






























Thermometers, a Out- 
Jjits for Amateur: a rer a Te anaes, 


-alecespen Spetaeise,, Walms- 
ie “77 Os, Su successors to R. & J Beck, Philad’ a 
sar ik Price List free to any ‘address. 





A Send for 130 pp. 
MAGIC Lear cecerni, 
a..Pa. 
Send for Catal J. Weid 
Church Lamps. Ser“so South Second, ns Phila. 56 


END TO B. C. SWAN, 244 S. 2d. ST. m4 hila. 
for informationregarding Church F urniture. 


pupit and Sunday-school Furniture. Send 
PAINE’S, Boston, for price and photographs. 











“HOOK & HASTINGS, 
BOSTON, MASS., 


Builders of the Grand Organs in Tremont ths: AT 
Boston; Plymouth Church, Brooklyn; Music 
Cincinnati; Church of the ‘Holy Communion, Phila- 
delphia; and of over 1,200 


CHURCH ORGANS 


for every part of the country. We invite attention to 
our new styles of — ORGANS, at from $500 to 
$1,000, one upwar 
ws Cc COMMI' TTEES, ORGANISTS, and others, 
are aad to apply to us direct for all ‘information 
connected with our art. DESCRIPTIVE CIRCU- 
LARS and specifications furnished on application. 
_Second- hand Crgans ft for Sale at at low prices. 











PIANOFORTES. 


Tone sToucH, Workmanship an Durability. 


Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, 
Baltimore. No. 112 Fifth Avenue, N. ¥. 


(THE MASON an and 
New York, Ch 
largest assortment of the best and cheapest organs. 


ORTGAGES 


Husted, Prest. John I. Dunn, Secy. 
The rns Kanane-MMilesour 
Loan & Trust Co. 


WYANDOTTE, KANSAS. 
a= CASH CAPITAL, $75,000.-@s 
Negotiates et most desirable loans, se- 
cured by first or Trust Deed on Im- 
proves Fy Farms in ; tern Kansas and Western 
ssouri. lute safety and satisfaction. 
a ‘ipal collectedand remitted without 
expense toinvestors. Extensiveexperience. Loans 
never exceed one-third ae property. Choice 
Municipal and County ds constantly on hand. 


We refer to any of 
Te » fohowing: North- 
Son, Bankers,or 

HE ee of dota,” Kanan’ 
Kansas; 


A Bros. Ba: Banik eK jommern 
Bank of Kansas orf or ‘Glitzene =, County Bank, 
uD 














Lawren he Saya 

ns Co. ‘Hartford, i: a Bre WwW 

ty ‘Trust, and Saf le Deposit Co., 
Land Com. U. P. R’y ca | », City, 

Keller, Leavy Lae Kan: 

D. D., Chancellor Univ. of 


Wright J Conn. Fire 
t, iz r. 4 the Fidel- 
B McA llae 


Lippincott, 
wrence, 


and Piano 
, offer the 


H. CLAY TRUMBULL, 
fine steel portrait, $1.00. 


‘ / ‘ 
‘A Model Superintendent.” 


From The New York Tribune. 

“ His methods of working, which were original and 
effective, are minutely described by Mr. 
affording avaluable guide to the teacher, as well as 

an example of rare good sense and devoted energy 
applied to the cause of religious instruction.” 


srom The Inter-Ocean, Chicago. 
‘A most valuable book. It is replete in just such 
estions as the Sunday-school worker needs, It is 
plain, practical, and abounds in good common sense— 
&@ most valuable acquisition in teaching the young.” 


From The New York Observer. 


“ He was indeed a model superintendent, and this 
book tells how he became such; it exhibits his methods 
and gives, besides, the precise forms and exercises 
which he used. 
possessing in itself such valuable characteristics, the 
volume will be widely useful.” 

From The Hartford Courant. 


“The volume is carefully written in excellent, forci- 
ble English, and with a directness that engages and 
ee The story is one tha: will be cf great service, 
and it is likely from its manner and substance to secure 
the wide perusal it deserves.’ 


From The Evening Transcript, Boston. 

“The volume might with great propriety be made a 
hand-book by all Sunday-school teachers and superin- 
fonseate. In fact there is no person in any condition 

in life, or any community, who could not find precepts 

for his guidance, and ground for his encouragement in 
the labors and successes of this most faithful and effec- 
tive toiler in an excellent and worthy cause.” 


Mailed on receipt of $1.00. 


| 


holds the attention to the narrative from beginning to | 





Edited so ably and intelligently, and | POSt 48 superintendent. 


“A MODEL SUPERINTENDENT.” 


A sketch of the life and work of Henry P. Haven, of the International Lesson Committee, by 
Editor of The Sunday School Times. 


Price, bound in cloth, with 


A pastor, superintendent, or teacher can hardly get for himself a more helpful book than 
It shows just what a wise superintendent did, and just how he did 
it. The following notices show in what esteem the book is held by those who have reviewed it, 


From The Examiner and Chronicle, New York. 
“ We hardly know of a volume which so pleasant! 


rumbull, | and so thoroughly introduces a novice to the meth 


| of work that have been introduced by that sanctified 
common sense with which Mr. Haven was liberally 


; endowed.” 


vrom The Congregationalist, Boston, 


“The book ought to be in every Sabbath-schoor 
wena, while, if some means could be devised by which 
deacons and other prominent laymen in general could 
inwardly digest it, the effect could not fail of being ea- 
pecially happy and favorable to all good.” 


From The Baptist Teacher, Philadelphia. 


“Mr. Haven was a man of activity and power in 
many relations, but he is especially presented in his 
This view makes his biogra- 
phy of value to all aspiring Sunday-school workers, and 
all Christian men. 

From The Westminster Teacher (Presbyterian). 

“We know not where there is a volume better worth 

reading by the superintendents of our Sabbath schools. 

A didactic statement of what a superintendent 
ought to be is well, but the exhibition of the true super- 
intendent in his life is better... . Others than superin- 
tendents will be helped by this book. We commend 
s to all of our readers as one worth owning and study- 
ng.” 


From Our Bible Teacher, Dayton, O. ( United Brethren) 
“Ttis notaspeculative disquisition on what aSunday- 
school superintendent pm to be, but the story of 
what an earnest, devoted superintendent actually was, 
It is written ina oo but warm style, and is rich in 
every page with valuable suggestion to superinten- 
dents and teachers.” 


Address, JOHN D. WATTLES, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Profusely Thustrated. 
sectarian. PRE 


WANTED," BIBLE FOR THE YOUNG 


The most intensely interesting religious work ever publish 
ERS, SUNDAY-SC ‘HOOT. TEACH R -- P oa ia 
lating good books should "oO us_at once for special terms. 


J. H. CHAMBERS & CO., Chicago, Tl.; S St. Louis, Me.; Atlanta, Ga. 


AND FIRESIDE 
COMMENTATOR. 


Non- 
ERS, and others, desiring to aid in circu- 
go h. our nearest office. 





Witte ‘COCHRAN & NEW PORT, ST. PAUL, 


SAVE ONE-HALF “the usual cost of ACCIDENT 

ENSU RANCE by becominga | 
Member of the United States Mutual Accident 
Association 3°20 and 322 Broapway, New York. 





ag “ % were 
Men in “Safe Employments narer ok 8 . 
million dollars last year by the THE TRAVEL- 
ERS, a, Hartford, Conn., for queidantal death 


and injuries, 
of TO INVESTORS, 
ns 

Loang ‘> 
B yousecr oupecured by mort- 
gage on first-class Real inne- 

apolis or Hennepin Co. ‘inn. neh 
} pa 1y-7 4. the} ojonn. and guaranteed 

net re on guaran 
l4y eS ee ie thiscity. First-class 
references. "Send for circular. Mention this paper. 


__S.H.BAKER, Loan Ag’t., Minneapolis, Mina 


te INVESTORS-= 


Should confer with the 


WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE CO., 


Lawpense, Kansas. Figoe I ode ggg Re —- 
S- 





tate Loans Riana in New solute 
faction GU RED. For reliability, consult 
Third Nat. Bank, ae og , or Nat. Bank, iwrence, 
Kan. Security ‘e nterest promptly paid. 
Send for pamphiet, wit ‘testimonials,sam le forms,etc. 
F. M. Perkins, Pres. | N. F. Hart, ft H, Perkins, Sec'y. 
LT. ~O Pres.j Auditor.’ \C. W. Gillett, Treas, 





%% INTEREST 


i fieer MORTCACE 


FARM LOANS! 


Fay wan yom with lands and 
cen ane in force. (@~ NEVE HAVE 
ie RECLOSE A RED IVER vane 
LEY POR TOACE, and have NEVER LOST 
A DOLLAR of princi or interest on any joan 
— here. Interest o —;- and sent to you, ——e 
hese loans are very safe, a: 


ost, each y 
Erecae U. $. BONDS, Lar been 


mended by leading ess men a i ae 
Fast and Westman for" whom I have been making 
these investments for NINE YEARS PAST. 





















artford, Conn. 
LL.D? , President Rutgers Col- 
. MILNE, Pres’t Geneseo Normal School, 
Geneseo, N. Y. 
Hon. E. M. TOPLIFF, Manchester, N. H. 
Rev. JOHN W. RAY, Lake City, Minn. 
Dr. Jno. K. BUCKLYN, Mystic Bridge 
Importers’ and Traders! National Book sane York. 
First National Bank, St. Paul, Minn 
The Congregationalist, foe ¥. Observer. 

All are pleased with my FEE ata Cir. 
cular, with full ae references, letter from 
old customers, and a New Map of Dakota, sent 
tree on application. Mention this paper.@ Address 





E.P. GATESaseratt ees 


<= 


GOLDEN RULE ALLIANCE, 


A Mutual Benefit Association, Limited to Seushens 








of Evangelical Churches. Insures from 
$500 to $3,500. 

Only sixteen assessments in four years. 
AGENTS WANTED. i ovel Commission. 
Send for circulars to C. J. LEY, Secretary, 
No. 4 Exchange Place, or P. 0. Box ies. Boston, Mass. 


E COMPLETE HOME. dems.t-"04, 


book. New edition.—New bindings.—New illustrations 
from aew designs. Superbly gotten up. Same low price. 
Adapted to ail eae Sells at sight. Agents doing big 
werk. Tym vor TERMS, The handsomest prospectus 
ever issued. Apply now 
BRADLEY. GARRETSON & CO., 66 North 4th St. Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Also other grand new books and Bibles. 


and Women Agents. Jamuxs E. 
| WANTED Wer. Nursery man 4 , Rochester, N.Y 








MINN., for information regarding investments, ; 


{ 
; 
| 
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IN CA NVASSING. TERMS 


A. BOON _FREE, James H. EARLE,Boston, 


Be? K Agents Wanted. American Publishing Co. 

Hartford, Chicago, C Cincinnati, or St. Louis, 

1 000 AGENTS wanted for a new 

? Ss. 5. SCRAN’ TON _& CO., 

ALOGUE or BEST BOOKS ror AGENTS 
sent oe, including Mother, Home, and 
Heaven, $275. Pleases everybody. 126,000 

sold. sisomonthiy. #. B. TREAT, Publisher, New York. 


ACATION EMPLOYMEN 


wishing a lucrative and 
Wits 


Hartford, Cc onn. 





Teachers 
and Students 
healthy business 
vacation cannot do better than address 
TC ASTLE & CO., Roc HESTER, me Ee 


‘AGENTS WANTED oor the new book 
“OUR FAMOUS WOMEN.” Just completed by Elizabeth 
Pheips, Marion Har 


Ww The hook ithe ee 
Titers. e grandest of the wong sz nts se 
4 — Send for Circulars. Z. Terma, Spetnee * Plate, 


A. D. WORTHINGTON & & O0.. Hartford. Co mn. 


AGENTS WANTED for the LIVES OF 


By Col. Tnos.W, Knox. Outse ers 10 to 1. Author- 
teed Authentic, Ampart rtial, cae oes Best and Cheapest. 
00 8 1.50, ae like wildfire. 5© per cent. to Agents, 
and’ ay . Send for Circulars, Extra Terms, etc., to 
RD PUBLISHING co., Hartford, Con Conn. 


oone! ! AGENTS WANTED Bo)! 


to sell the First AUTHENTIC Biographies of 


BLAINE & LOCAN! 


By H. J. Ramsdell, rm, Mr. Blaine’s intimate 
and personal choice,and Ben Perley Poore, for 18 years 
an officer of the U. S. Congress. 5,000! outfits ordered 
within a week. Agents coining money. e0- 

le demand this work, because. the most Reliable, 

omplete, Interesting, and Richly Illustrated. 
It contains 650 pages; tine steel portraits; will be 
first out, sell fastest, aud pay biggest profits. 
Bewarear ‘unreliable catchpenny books. rite atonce to 
HUBBARD BR BROS. 72: 

S.—Outjits ore ready. Send. 


















Unlike any other Lap-board made. No slipping. 
Holds itself on the lap. = the work just where 
you place it. Weighs only 21 

Specially adapted for lady canvassers. Address 


T. E. CHASE & C@., 


26 Water Street, Boston, Mass. 
Exciustve territory. Particulars free 


USE A BINDER. 





Subseribers wishing to keep their copies of 
The Sunday School Times in good condition, 
and have them at hand for reference, should 

; use a binder. We can send by mail, postage 
| paid, a strong, plain binder for $1.00, or a 
es Wes one, half leather, for $1.50. These 


binders have been made expressly for The 
i Sunday School Times, and are of the best 
manufacture. The papers can be placed in 
the binder week by week, thus keeping the file 
complete. Address, 
JOHN D. WATTLES, Pusuisues, 
725 Chestuut Street, Philadelphia, 






&; LR 


Soovestneuata 1884, B 
‘ Geo. May Powel 
VEST-POCKET EDITION, 


POWELL’S INDEXED MAP 


FOR THE PRESENT 
INTERNATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSONS 


On Bond 


Flexible illustrated cover; and the back of the 
having a miniature map of 


EGYPT. 


This is the second edition of this map, anda Great 
improvement on the first edition, noticed in 
SUNDAY ScHOOL TIMES, January 19, 1844. Sent by 
mail, single copy, 10 cents; $1 per dozen. 

Mk. RALPH WeE11S has ordered 100 copies for the 
teachers of his school, Other prominent Sunday- 


Paper. 


ver 





book. } 


BLAINE AND LOGAN 


Shestnut St., Phila, | 
Sor one and save t ime, | 








school men in this country and abroad are ordering 

them by the dozen and the hundred. 

ols dud black, or 
15 cents each, or 


The same, bound in either 
metallic crimson and blac 
$10 per 100, 

Copy righted by George May Powell. 

Mr. Powell’s justly tamous system of indexing is 
| applied to these maps. It is considered far superior 

to the plan on which the French and German maps 
are indexed, It isso complete, in fact, that if the map 
was cut away from the ndex, and burned up, the 
index would in most cases answer all purposes, By 
this system the wt pinaee. ee ete., shown 
on the map, are: Alph tical ly arran, ‘3. Each 
name is fuilowed by ettiat Testens. eae its direc- 
tion (that is, whether it is north, south, ete.) from 
Jerusalem. 3. These letters are followed by figures 
showing the number of miles it is from Jerusalem. 
Circles on the face of the map, 200 miles apart, cut by 
radiant mariner’s compass lines, make finding a place 
instantaneous, however, if in any case that is desired. 
Though this index is the leading feature of this map, 
it is also finely engraved, printed, and colored. 

The price is chea; te » for scholars as well as 
teachers to be supplied. It would be cheap at double 
the price chaneed: It has likewise been ver highly 
commended for use,in reading the Bible at family 
worship, and in private devotion, by those who have 
tried it. Address 


THE PENN PUBLISHING CO., 


802 CHESTNUT S ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


TIMKEN SPRING VEHICLES! 


Easiest Fy 
ides as easy 


sonaswith two. rings 


lengthen and shorten according to ann eae they 
quell 


onrey well adapted to rough count 

ads and rives of cities. Manufactured an 
sold byall theleadingCarriage Builders and Dealers 
Menry Timkea, Patentee, St. Louis. Mo. 


DO YOU WANT A DOG ? 

If so, send for DOG BUYERS* 
GUIDE, yy colored plates, 
200 of breeds, 

ices they are worth, and where to 
| en them. Also, cuts of 
nishing Goods of all kinds. 
tions for Training and Bieed- 
ing Ferrets. Mailed for 10 cts. 


. PHILADELPHIA 


297 8. 8th St. 
| BURPEE’s SEEDS 47,0220, Sex 


“logue. W. ue, W. ATLEK BunrEr «& Co., Philadelphia, 
EE RCUNUMY in the GAKDEN. The Best Seeds, 
$s D Plants, Bulbs and Requlsites,at Lowest Prices 
Catalorues Fren. HENRY A_DPREER,714 Chestant St. Phils 
“THE BEST {S CHEAPEST.” 
ENGINES, TH R ES | = RS SAW-MILLS, 
Horse Powers Clover Hullers 
(Buited te all sections.) Write for F REE Illus. — 
and Prices to The Aultman & Taylor Co., Mansfield 


OR BEST ROOFING IN THE WORLD, address 
PENN Roo¥rtne Co., 20 So. Second St., Phila., Pa. 


Mast, Foos, & Co., Springfield, O., are the manufac- 
turers of the Buckeye Force Pumps and [ron Fence, 





ZENNELS, 
Philad’s. 




















In ordering goods, or in making inquiry 0 concerning 
auything advertised in this paper, you will oblige the 
isher,as well as the advertiser, by stating that you 

saw the advertisement in The Sunday School Times, 
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Bible Land Photographs. 


PRICE REDUCED. — Many of the readers of The Sunday School Times who have heretofore felt that they could not afford to buy any of Mr. Wilson’s Bible Land Stereoscopic 
Views, will be glad to learn that, by a new arrangement, the price of the views has been reduced to TWO DOLLARS A DOZEN. The twelve dozen views named below have been selected 


from Mr. Wilson’s large catalogue of more than 


1,000 views. 


On the back ofeach picture in this set, is printed quite a full description of the scene photographed. 


These views were taken personally by Mr. Edward L, Wilson of Philadelphia, whose reputation as a photographie artist was made world wide by his admirable views of the Centennial 
Exhibition of 1876. Mr. Wi:son is an experienced Bible student and Sunday-school teacher, and in taking these views endeavored to meet the needsof Biblestudents. Every care has been taken 


to make each view embrace the most picturesque and interesting portions of its subject. 


In photographic finish the pictures are unsurpassed. 


Any superintendent or teacher who can afford to buy these views should have them. 


PALESTINE. 


. Hebron, The place where Abram dwelt; 
David's first capital. 

5. Hebron, ‘The entrance to the Cave of Machpe- 
el a Sepulchre of Abraham, Isaac, and 


12. The U: Upper Pool of Solomon, from which a great | 
tion of the water supply of Jerusalem was 


and 


jerived. 

%. Jerusalem. Church of the Bn Mme Seppichen, or 

uted site of Jesus’ deat 

Via Dolorosa, or street itn which 
Jesus is said to have walked to Calvar ty 

Jerusalem. Arch of Ecce Homo, or arch over the 
Via Dolorosa, upon which Pilate is said to have 
shown Jesus to the multitude, when he said, 
* Behold the man.’ 

33. The Pool of Bethesda; the reputed 
Jesus healed the man who lay walt 
movement of the waters. 

%. Jerussiem. The Coonaculum,the Interior. The 
reputed room, where the Last Su per was cele- 

rated ; over the reputed tomb of ba. vid. 

37. Jerusalem. Jews’ walling place, where 
lamented the destruction of Jerusalem. 

4. The Dome of the Rock ; Exterior—over the high- 
a pent of Mount Moriah, the site of the Tem- 


49. The 2 Dame, ot the Rock ; Interlor—showing the 


tae 
61, The. Tombs of the ing Showing the stone 
which was rolied u ose the ae ( 
em. Golden Rate. texters 
76. Jerusalem. Mount of Oliv es, oy near St. Ste- 
phen's Gate; showing Gethsemane. 
pupatons. Chureh of Ascension, Mount of 
8. The “Muezzin’s call to yer. Minaret of the 
Mosque at the summit of the Mount of Olives. 
2. Jerusalem. View of the southern part, from the 
Mount of Olives. 
83. Jerusalem, M hen of the central patt, from the 
Mount of Oliv 
M. Jerusalem, V tow of the northern part, from the 
Mount of Olives. 
Jerusalem, The wapeeeed Potter's Field. 
Jerusalem. Pool of Siloam. 
108. Garden of Gethsemane, 
114. View of the Mount aves: from Mount Calvary, 
117. Bethany, from the hill abo 


31. Jerusalem. 


my where 
ing for the 


they 


32 


The ruin one ao ‘as the house of Martha 





12. Bethany. 
Ma 


and Mary. 


121, Bethany. The Tomb of Lazarus. 207. Damascua. p inside. —Gate of Peace. 

12%, Bethany. A group of women, 210. Damascus. 4 ouses on the wall, yet 4 how 

125, Bethlehem, from the Church of the Nativity. Paul might have been let down ina 

127, Bethlehem. ae ww deacent to the reputed | 211. Dar The Old City Wall and the ya 
birth- (poy ot of River. 

128, Field of the shepherds near Bethlehem. 213. Damascus. “‘ The Street which is called Straight.” 

131, The Dead Sea. 230. a An Arab family and —. 

135. Jordan's Stormy Banks. 21. —_ A Jewish family and hom 

146, Jericho. The reputed house of Zaccheus. nascus. House of Stambouli Pasha—Interior. 

138, Jericho. Fount of Elisha. 23, J Satta, The Ancient Joppa. 

139. Jericho. The town and the Mount Spomateate, 264. Jaffa. The reputed house of Simon the Tanner. 
the sore poe pease of Jesus’ temptatio 

140. Bethel, 8 dream 

145. ae ithe agg 4 the Rs cts aah in the times ARABIA PETRAA. 
of the Judges. e ruin ~ oj 

146. Shiloh. The Grave of Deborah Arab in the Mosque Court. 

147. Shechem. Jacob's Well. Group o jouin Children. 

148. Shechem. Joseph's Tomb. Yo Musa— Wells of Moses. 

149. Shechem. Mount Kbal, the Mount of Cursi A Desert Caravan. 

150. Shechem. Mount Gerizim, the Mount of Blessing; Ain Hawarah— Marah. 
the Samaritans’ sacred mountain, | The Great Well at Elim. 

153. Shechem. Group of Samaritan wo: The Last Sight of the Red Sea and pave (before 


FP = PS com 


154. Shechem, Samaritan Priest, with the Roll of the entering oe Wilderness of “ Sin” 
Samaritan tae je The ck of Moses. 

15, Shechem. Group of Le tor The — Battle Field, from the Mount of 

156, Samaria, The capital c 4 of the Ten Tribes. Mos : 

161. Mount Gilboa, and the Well. The region of the A Garden in Wady Feiran. An Arab gathering 
last battle of Saul and Jonathan, and of their Man 
deat Cc jimbing toward Mount Sinai, on Came’ 

162, Dothan. The plain where Joseph’s brothers kept Date and Almond Trees,—Oasis at the foot of the 
their sheep; and where they sold Joseph. Gorge. Mount Sinai. 

165. Zerin. The ny Jezreel; am Tower. The | 4. The Mount Sinai Range,—showing a camel train 


in the valley. 


resid f Ah Jeze 
ain of 58. Cres of of ; onks, at Convent of St. Katherine— 


The Plain of J —4 or Esdracion, asseen from 
the Tower. 
Shunem, where the Philistines encamped nst 


167. agains 
Saul; and Little Hermon, where the Midianites 


= er Moose,” the Fountain of Moses. 
71. Convent of St. Katherine, seen from the Gorge of 








encamped before they were defeated by Gideon. , Mount Sinai. 
170. a where the widow's son was raised to life by | 75. The Second Gateway, Ascent of Mount Sinai. 
Jesus; and Mount Tabor, a traditional site of | 76. The Good Well, Ascent of Mount Sinai. 
the Transfiguration. 91. The Bedouin Shepherd-boy ( (Moses) Musa. 
171. Nazareth, from the Church of the Annunciation. 98. “The Hill of Aaron,” or “'The Hill of the Golden 
176. Nazareth. The Fountain of the Virgin, where Calf.” 
Mary and Jesus must neve gene for water. 115. Our Dragoman and Our Sheykh with Camel. 
182. Tiberias, and the Sea of Galilee. 120. Bedouin Council at Akaba 
1M. Bothenidon and the Seaof Galilee. 122. Sheykh Mousa. The Sinai Bedouin Judge. 
188. Be and the Sea of Galilee. 135. Rock and “ Well of Moses.” 
189. Chorazin. 145. The Petra Bedouin Guard. 
1M, Cresarea Philippi, and Castle of Banias. 150. Petra. First glimpse of the Kusneh, through the 
201. View of Mou cee Se the Damascus Road. Gorge. 
208, Druze shepherd with a lamb. 158. Petra. Principal View. 
205. Olive Orchard, near 185. The Grave of } 


iriam at Ain-El Weibeh. 
Desert. 


‘a 1ascus, 
26. Reputed scene of Paul's conversion. . An Oasis in the Arabian 


EGYPT. 


Alexandria. Ras-El-Tin — and Lighthouse. 
Alexandria. Pompey’s Pilla 
— Farm Village, near Alex 
yptian Water Carrier. 
oan View of the City. 
Moslems at Prayer. 
Egyptian lady, unvelled. 
at ptian lady, veiled. 
ht Donkeys, and drivers, 
Pyramid of qh heope—first glimpse. The Nile In 


ae one Gr of Cheo lose view. 
Vv eas “ers: top of Pyramid of Cheops. The Pyra- 


Cheops Cephren, and Mencheres. A group of 
ubians in the foreground. ° 

Travele rs, on camels, ang at the Sphinx. 

. The Obelisk—Heliopolis. 

The Nile. Boat of Water-Jars. 

ae 49 enue of Sphinxes, and Portal of the 
emple. 

Thebes. Fallen ae of Rameses. 

Thebes. The Coloss: 

Medinet Abou—Temple of Rameses IIL. 

Arab Water-Carrier Girls. 

Scene of the “ Great pet of mummies ”—1881. 


Tomb of Rameses II 
- = shen 


Be ER enna oA 


= 


ao 
8 


BRAUE F 


Luxor. From the Theban 
Pylon. Temple of Edfou—Iinter 
Group of Nubian Children. 
Phile. Pharaoh’s 


a0 

First Cataract of the Nile—Instantaneous View. 

Little Bread Maker. 

The Nile at Kirscheh. 

Caravan Village—Korosko. 

Korosko and the Nile. From Mount Korosko. 

A“ Mecca” Palanquin. 

Abvo Simbel Temples. From the Nile. 

Aboo Simbel—Great Temple. Near View. 
of travelers resting. 

Aboo Pere cee ‘Temple. Interior. 

. Second Nile Catar: 

Boulak Museum. "tatre, 

Meneptah. The Pharaoh of the Exodus. Finely 
sculptured head at Boulak Museum. 

. Stone and Wood Mummy Cases. Boulak Museum. 

. Osiris, Hathor and Isis. Boulak Museum. 

. Shey Kh-El-Belled. Celebrated wooden Statue, 

Boulak Museum. 
450. A Royal Mummy Head—Queen. Found 1881. 


Group 


RBS BREE RRBBABERERF! 


These pictures will be mailed, postage paid, at $2.00 per dozen. - When less than one dozen views are ordered, the price will be twenty cents for each view. This entire set will be sent, pre- 


Paid, upon receipt of $22.50. 


plain stereoscope will be mailed for $1.00, or a superior one for $2.00. Address, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, 725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


P. 0. BOX 1550. 


In ordering less than the full set, name the series, and the numbers of the pictures wanted, as, for instance, Palestine, 5, 31,68. Egypt, 25, 87, 94, ete. A good, 








RARE CHANCE 
TO BUY A 


CHURCH ORCAN. 


Two man twenty-six stops. Address V. E. 
MARSTON 9255 Chancellor Place, Philadelphia, Pa. 


PORTLAND STEAMERS 


DAY AND NIGHT LINE. 


CONNECTIONS TO 


OLD ORCHARD BEACH, MT. DESERT, 
WHITE MOUNTAINS, 
AND THE VARIOUS EASTERN RESORTS. 
Commencing July 1, 1884. 


*““TREMONT,” 











A DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE, 


Comprising its Antiquities, Biography, Geography 
and Natural History, 
With Numerous Ilustrations and Maps Engraved Expressly for this Work. 


EDITED BY 


WILLIAM SMITH, LL.D. 


CLASSICAL EXAMINER OF THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


There are three books which ought to be found in every household—the Bible, an English Dictionary, 














or the favorite Steamer 


“JOHN BROOKS,” 


will leave India Wharf, 
ton, every morning at 
5 o'clock, and every even- 
ing at 7 ‘o'clock (Sundays 
excepted). 
gontteen made at 
Prank iain. wa The 
vgnd ston ne, Portian 
coin, iwiaine oe Maines nox & 
} "Re ds, oa with a yak; 
7 aa « st, The trip isabout eight hours 
rds a fine view of Boston Harbor 
ong. an Thateher’s Island off Ann, the Isle of 
‘Boone Island, Old O Beach, Cape Eliza- 
rtland Harbor, etc., making one of the 
cean Trips =e the tern C 
ween 


h, 
Fina 6 
ARE, Boston and Portlan 


Peenraing, eer @ Portland at 9 A.M. ee 8P. M. (Sun- 


J. F. ‘LISCOMB, Gene General Ticket Agent, 
(CAHILL ONEE, fats 


Sei, censors "Wr som cea 
n nimen r 
Senne Address M M, Db. CAHILL, Drawer No. & 








“Beplbed THE SHELDON, Euler sce 
« N. J. City by the _ 


Health nua Plessure Resort. 14 hours from 
my 2 pou eee from Philadel hin’ 10 
Ty from oy lh ranch mended by the most 
tebrated » Ocean water Taree electric baths, 
aS heat. Passenger elevator. pros _ escapes. | 
artestan spring. High, dry land ; air 
Lt - unates ¢ ozone from oe pines and cold 
+] %erject drainage. No malaria. No 
oan og Rene o erate, n all the year, Cir- 
pulare, WELCOME E. SHEL DON, € wher and anager. 


GLEN MOUNTAIN HOUSE, 


WATKINS GLEN, N. Y. 
THER GREAT NATURAL WONDER! 
it rpassed on the American | 
Feet —— Se ‘hotel chev vated and desirable; 


first-class accommodation for 200 le; all the mod- 
ern conveniences, and every kin rational amuse- 




















celied. Terms moderate, 
av > ran ke de u iENER “Owner a) 
for B: A fit is per toctiy. wee 





| anda BIBLE DICTIONARY, The necessity of the first two Is univ ersally admitted ; and a moment’s con- 
' sideration will show the almost equal importance of the third. Bible Dictionaries of acertain grade of 
excellence have not been wholly unknown to the Bible readers of our country, though by no means so widely 
circulated as desirable; but it is also true that all such books prepared previously to the recent very great 
advances in Biblical Science and research are, and must be, exceedingly incomplete. The desire, therefore, for 
a comprehensive and accurate work of this kind, embodying the results of the most recent research and of the 
ripest Biblical scholarship, has of late been deeply felt, and frequently expressed, by the intelligent Bible read- 


need of such a work. Such, most emphatically, both in compass and merit, is the work which the publishers 
now offer to the American public in a careful and trustworthy abridgment of 


DR. WILLIAM SMITH’S DICTIONARY 


—OF THE— 
ANTIQUITIES, BIOGRAPHY, GEOGRAPHY AND 
NATURAL HISTORY OF THE BIBLE. 


A book universally admitted, by those most competent to judge, to be THE BEST of its kind IN THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE. Its Editor and associate contributors (thirty-five in number) are well known as 





| among the most eminent Biblical scholars of our time, in both Europe and America, and they have performed 
ers work with a thoroughness which leaves little room for competition or criticism. 


and wert! use, contains a full and accurate account of every place and name mentioned inthe Bible , 


which can possibly need explanation, of every animal, plant, or mineral alluded to by the Sacred Writers, 
and of every custom and article of use among Jewish and contemporary nations, to which reference 
is made in the Bible or Apocrypha. The most recent researches of Robinson, Layard, Rawlinson, and many 
other explorers in Bible lands, here render their aid in determining questions hitherto unsettled, or in correcting 
the mistakes of previous investigators. It contains also a sufficiently complete history and analysis of each of 
the Books of the Bible, every ¢rticle being entirely rellaple, and many of them the results of the ripest and 
rarest scholarship, and embodying the substance of whole treatises upon their respective subjects. The simple 
explanations of this work, unlike the expositions ot a Commentary, admit of ne denominational or sectarian 
coloring, and it is, therefore, equally valuable to Bible readers of every diversityef belief. 
The publishers have spared no expense nor pains to make the mechanical execution 
To make this a popular edition the price has been reduced from 35, and ? 26 
is now sent, postpaid, to any part of the United States or Canada for 


and typography of the book equal to its rare merit in other respects. It contains 
427° AGENTS SHOULD WRITE FOR SPECIAL TERMS.-@ 


FE *s Dictionary, prepared under the direction and superintendence of DR. SMITH himself, for wide | 
w | 
| 


over 1,000 pages and 150 illustrations, all substantially bound {n black cloth. 


THE PENN PUBLISHING CO., 
802 oid eireet, Phila. 





ers of our country, and especially have many Pastors and Sunday-school teachers urged upon publishers the ; 


LACKAWANNA 
BUTTER! 


A DELIGHTFUL LUNCH BISCUIT! 


Wy 


icy, 


{hiiiow 


LS 


wi 





| Ask Your Grocer for the “L. B.” Cracker. 





LACKAWANNA BAK ERY, 
SCRANTON, PA, 


HAW, Appin & Co. 


Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS 


27 Sudbury St., 
Send for Catalogue. BOSTON, 


(Holden’s Patent.) 
‘Ne discomfort In wearing day or 
ht. Ne trouble to put on, 
convenient carry. Try 
one unless you are mosquito 
we Sample by mail, $L 
Yorth $i per day in mos- 
quito season. 
THOS, KANE & CO., 
Chicage, Lil. 


‘in vat POULTRY YARD 


IN THE 
108 Pages. Teaches you reins, 
















Gti 


care for, feed, and be a “succesaf 

poultryman;” how to prevent dis- 

eases of ol or young. and have 

hens to} 4 liy"Bage 25 cts. in — 
Buok * 


5 Lag LA ARG 








wis Co. Ky. 
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